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ABSTRACT 
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FOREWORD 

This monograph is based on data from a study undertaken by the 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., in conjunction with the American 
Council on Education. In 1967, data were collected by ACE from 185,8^8 
first-time full-time freshman in 252 institutions {kG two-year colleges, 
155 four-year colleges, and 5I universities). Four years later a sub- 
sample of these students was selected for a follow-up study conducted 
with partial support from the Office of Education through the Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development and the National Center for Educational 
Statistics. This follow-up survey included a number of items dealing 
with the education profession which were designed by BSSR under a separate 
contract. The subsample included: all students who had responded to 
the 1967 survey from institutions enrolling fewer than 300 first-time 
full-time freshmen in that year; and a systematic random sample of 
respondents from larger institutions, designed to yield. a sample of 
250-300 students from each such institution. Fifty-nine pfircent of those 
who were reachable through the mails responded, a total of 3^,3^6.^ 

Subsequently, as a result of a reorganization i n the Office of 
Education, all responsibility for the study was shifted to the National 
Center for Educational Statistics. This shift of respons i b i H ty brought 
with it^a thorough review of the statistical aspects of the study, 
which led to the decision on the part of the Office of Education to 
substitute new weighting procedures to replace those used by ACE, in 

^For more detail see Appendix pp. A-1 to A-7 and Alan E. Bayer 
et . a] . , "Four Vuars After College Entry," ACE Research Reports , Vol. 8, 
No. 1, 1973. See Appendix B for copies of the 1967 and 1971 ACE question- 
naires. 

i I ) 
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order to correct weaknesses in the initial sample (due primarily to the 
proliferation of new institutions in the 1 960 's --ch i ef I'y at the junior 
college level), and problems of nonresponse. A wei ght i ng scheme was 
devised by WESTAT, Inc., Rockville, Maryland, under contract and in 
consul tation with the U.S. Office of Education, NCES.^ The result is 
a weighted sample in which the 3^,3^6 actual cases have been weighted 
up to the universe of 1.3 million first-time, full-time freshmen in 1967. 

The final phase of this study was undertaken with the support 
of the Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, U.S. Office of 
Education. This monograph is based only on that segment of the cohort 
of 1967 freshmen who had completed fcheir baccalaureate degrees by 1971; 
the actual number of 1 9, 350. unwei ghted esses yielded a projected popu- 
lation of 542,300 after weighting. 

This study was made possible through the collaboration of several 
groups and agencies. Here we wish to acknowledge, on the personal level, 
the help and interest of many individuals who helped us at various times 
in this endeavor. 

At the American Council on Education, we wish to thank Alan E. 
Bayer (now at Florida State University), Jeannie T. Royer and John A. 
Creager for providing needed information and material throughout the 
1 i f e of the s tudy . 

At the Office of Education, our awareness of policy issues 
profited from our initial discussions v/ith Iris Garfield. In the early 
stages of the study, Leslie J. Silberman helped us to modify our design 
to meet the requirements of the National Center of Educational Statistics, 
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WESTAT, Inc., Computation of Weights for Respondents to the 
1371 Follow-up Survey of 1967 College Freshmen , July 15, 1 973 (Rockville, 
Maryland). For more detail see Appendix pp. A-1 to A-7. 



and Harold Nisselson provided statistical advice in our attempts to 
adapt our analysis plans to these requirements. 

Although it was partially carried out under NCES sponsorship, 
the completion of the study was possible only through the support of 
the Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation. Our deepest thanks 
go to Cora Beebee of that office who shared our sense of the value of 
the study from a policy perspective. Robert Miller was our effective 
liaison with that off ice. - 

Here at BSSR, we are indebted to Ira H. Cisin whose statistical 
wisdom has consistently guided us, and to James M. Krotz and Richard C. 
Jones on whom we relied for advice in the planning and interpretation 
of the more complex analyses included in this report. We also wish to -a- 
thank the BSSR production unit for the patient and able handling of a 
complex job. 
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HIGHLIGHTS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Objectives of the Study 

The characteristics of college graduates who are recruited for 
primary and secondary teaching careers are. topics of recurring interest 
to the education community. Are we) 1 -qual i f ied graduates — however 
def ined--recru i ted into teaching jobs? What kinds of students are 
recruited into teaching during the college years and, conversely, what 
kinds of students decide to abandon careers in education? And how wel 1 
prepared are 'lihe' new 'teachers for the work they will have to do? 

To date, virtually no systematic data have been collected or 
analyzed exploring the relationship between the characteristics of teachers, 
their education, and their subsequent professional performance and 
careers. The present study sheds no new light on this important topic — 
this would require careful longitudinal studies or, alternatively, 
wel 1 -des i gned studies of cross -sec ti ons of practicing teachers as well 
as various cohorts of college graduates. Such studies are expensive, 
time-consuming and have not been supported by sponsors and consumers 
of educational research. 

Even purely descriptive studies of teachers which go beyond 
a few minimal characteristic attributes — such as sex, or level of educa- 
tion--are scarce, despite the presumed widespread interest in the topic. 
The objective of this study therefore is to present national data con- 
cerning the characteristics of those 1971 college graduates who had an 
interest in becoming teachers or who joined the profession after gradu- 
ation. Such data leave unanswered the really important educational 
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questions, namely those concerning the relationship between these 
characteristics and teaching performance. They dOj however, address 
an interesting social issue: the way in which professional selection 
processes operate when there is an oversupply of college graduates 
eager and qualified to enter a given occupation. Furthermore, by 
examining the longitudinal information available in this data set, and 
by comparing these findings with those of earlier studies, some hypotheses 
about changing occupational choice patterns among various segments of the 
college-going population can be postulated. 

While there have been previous studies of the characteristics 
of elementary and secondary school teachers in earl ier cohorts of 
college graduates--for example, national studies of the beginning 
teachers of 1955-56, those among the graduating classes of 1958 and 
196], as well as the- high school class of 1957 in Wisconsin,' no national 
data have been available for later years. Furthermore, much has changed 
since those earlier studies, principally in the market for new teachers: 
from a high level of demand, a shift began in the late 1960s to an over- 
supply of teachers in most subjects and geographical areas. This shift 
began to be reflected in s tuden t 'career plans--from the 22 percent of 
1967 freshmen choos-ing education careers, the figure in 1971 fell to 
15 percent, and by 1972 only 12 percent of all freshmen chose such careers. 



'see respectively: 

Ward S. Mason, The Beginning Teacher . Final Report on a Survey 
of New Teachers in the Public School s ,-1 956-7. OE , DHEW. Washington, 
D.C. : USGPO, I96I. 

Laure M. Sharp, Education and Employment: The Early Careers 
of College Graduates . Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. 

James A. Davis, Undergraduate Career Decisions: Correlates of 
Occupat lonal Choice . Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., I965. 

Ronald M. Pavalko, "Recruitment to Teaching: Patterns of 
Selection and Retention," Sociology of Education , 43, Summer, 1970, 3^0-353 
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This change was true of men and women alike. There was speculation 
that the constricted market would allow schools to be more selective in 
hiring and more demanding of training programs.^ It was also thought 
that the specific need for teachers of the disadvantaged, the handicapped, 
the retarded, the bilingual, and other special need groups, of mathematics 
and other less popular fields, would receive more attention as other 
jobs contracted. 

At the same time, there was speculation about an increase in 
Interest wi teaching among students not previously motivated in large 
proportions: men, graduates from higher socioeconomic backgrounds, 
from more selective institutions of higher learning, with better academic 
grades, not necessarily education majors, and not necessarily with long- 
term commitments to teaching, but men and women with ideological com- 
mitments to social service, motivated in particular by a desire to teach 
students from disadvantaged or other special-need groups. 

Although there was no research evidence to the effect that such 
graduates would be better teachers, many proponents of educational reform 
believed that tapping non t rad i t ional sources of teacher recruitment 
would greatly improve the opportunities for educational innovations 



2 

Among men, the shift from 1967 to 1971 was from 11% to less 
than 8%'r^'a^'ong women, from 36% to 25%.* In 1972, 6% of the men and 20% 
of the women In the freshmen class chose these careers. These data 
are among national norms reported by ACE. See: 

Office of Research, American Council on Education. "The American 
Freshman: National Norms for Fall, 1971," ACE Research Reports , 6, 6, 1971. 

"The American' Freshman: National Norms for Fall 1972, " ACE 
Research Reports , 7, 5, 1972. 

Robert J. Panos , Alexander W. Astin, and John A. Creager, 
"National Norms for Entering College Freshmen — Fal 1 1967, " ACE Research 
Reports . 2, 7, 1967. 

^For example, see Office of Education, DHEW. The Education 
Professions 1971-1972 . Part I - The Need for Teachers in Our Schools 
and Colleges. Washington, D.C.: USGPO, December, 1972, p. 58. 
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and effectiveness. This viewpoint was held most strongly by social 
critics who had observed classrooms staffed by traditional teachers 
especially in low-income neighborhoods, and despaired of the ability 
and motivation of such teachers to work constructively and creatively 
with such children, and to use new teaching methods and materials 
appropriate to their needs. 

The present study focuses on two points in early career devel- 
opment: changes in. career plans occurring during college years and 
recruitment from college to first teaching job. First, an examination 
was made of the difference in the pool of new teachers created by the 
movement in and out of the education field by students during the 
college years jn order to compare those with this career interest in 
1971 with those who chose it four years earlier; and also to determine 
the net loss or gain to the profession as reflected in the character- 
istics of such recruits and defectors. 

Second, a study was made of hired teachers (those who had 
already begun teaching or had received contracts for fall, 1971) and 
unsuccessful applicants (those who had app) ied for but not received 
contracts by the time of study, in mid to late summer of 1971). This 
made possible an assessment of the extent to which men, blacks, students 
from various types of institutions, students wanting to (and trained to) 

This theme is frequently touched upon in Charles E,. Silberma.^'s 
Crisis in the Classroom , Random House, New York, 1970 (see for example 
pages 141-1^3). It should be noted that Silberman does not share this 
perspective and looks primarily to teacher education reform as the 
appropriate mechanism for the improvement of elementary and secondary 
education. A different viewpoint but one which also minimizes the 
importance of individual teacher characteristics can be found In Seymour 
B. Sarason, T he Culture of the School and the Problem of Change , Allyn 
and Bacon, New York, 1972, Ch. 10. 
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teach in the shortage fields, were speed i 1 y absorbed into local school 
systems, and the extent to which the '"best" and the brightest" were among 
the first hired. Finally, a detailed analysis was made of the projected 
•length of commitment to teaching of the hired teachers and the charac~ 
teristics of those with lifetime teaching career goals. 

While the data collected in the 1967 and 1971 surveys and pre- 
sented here can in no way provide final or definitive information on 
new teachers — if only because many 19^7 freshmen had not completed their 
college work or settled on firm career plans by 1971 when the later 
survey was taken--they can provide valid indicators in many areas and 
begin to fill the information gap which is extremely acute in the whole 
area of teacher characteristics and careers. 

Career Goal Choices During College 

Respondents were asked, in 19^7 and 1971, to select from a 
long list of occupations their "probable career goal." For the purposes 
of this study, all those designating elementary school teacher, secondary 
school teacher, school counselor^ and school principal or superintendent 
were considered to be interested in education careers. (The designation 
"college teacher" was omitted.) It was thus possible to distinguish 
four types of students: 

1. those who h aid not selected an education career as here defined 
at either point in time ( never education career ; 60% of 1971 BA's); 

2. those who had selected such a career at both points in time 
( stables ; 20% of BA's) ; 

3. those selecting education careers only in 1971 ( recru i ts ; 
I 1% of BA's) ; 
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those selecting this career only in 196? ( defectors ; 8% of 



BA's). 



The bulk of the '71 graduates'^-four-f if ths of the men and two-fifths of 
the women — did not opt for a career in education at either of the two 
points in time. But education was a "gainer" career and comparisons 
with other career choices indicated that it had a relatively very high 
rate of stability over the four years. ^ It is also evident that careers 
in education were still the choice of the majority of college wonen. 

It should be borne in mind that, because the study was limited 
to those completing the BA in four years, the resultant view of recruit- 
ment and defection is truncated: only those who, in spite of changing 
career choices, managed to finish in four years are discussed here. 
Omitted are those for whom career switching was accompanied by an 
extension of their college years. 



of stables, recruits and defectors. Men are more frequently career 
changers and black men are especially likely to be defectors. Defectors 
were also the most Catholic and least Protestant group. In general. 
On Items measuring socioeconomic status, women defectors ranked higher 
than stables, but lower than recruits. Their fathers were more 14kely 
to be in the higher professions, and their estimated parental family 
median income tended to be high. Men defectors, on the other hand, 
hailed from families with the lowest median income. 



Thus, 71% of 1967 prosepctive education careerists made the same 
choice again In 1971 (55% of the men and 7k7o of the women). This com- 
pares with 28% of those who chose college teaching in I967 who did so again 
In 1971, 3^% in social work, 35% In engineering, and 50% in law. While the 
actual proport ions d If fer , the same finding regarding the relative stability 
of education career choice is reported by Davis, op . cl t . and Alexander W. 
Astin and Robert J. Pa nos , The Educational and Vocational Development of 



lege Students . Washington, D.C. : American Council on Education. I969. 



There are a number of salient differences among the three groups 
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Defectors were most likely to have attended institutions in the 
northeast, and private four-year colleges, and least likely to have 
attended public universities or public two-year colleges. Defectors 
also came from schools of higher median select! vi ty (a measure which 
describes an institution in terms of the scores of its freshmen on nation 
al examinations); recruits and stables attended schools of about equal 
selecti vi ty . 

Probably the key question which preoccupies educational policy 
makers is the effect of in-college career changes on the qualifications 
of the total pool of students who opt for education caree/s at the end 
of their undergraduate experience. Do excep 1 1 ona.l ly wel 1 -qual i f t ed 
students abandon education in favor of other fields, and are recruits 
primarily those who could not handle more taxing programs? The evidence 
supplied by the present survey is mixed. It tends to suggest that 
defectors are indeed the strongest group academically, but recruits 
are probably on balance slightly superior to stables, i.e., those whose 
commitment to education did not falter during the college years. 
Defectors had the highest mean grade point average (GPA) among men and 
women, as well as the highest proportion with grade point averages 
(G PA*s) of B+ or better. Among m^n , stables were lowest on both these 
measures; among women, stables were lowest on the proportion with top 
grades, and recruits were lowest on the mean. When institutional 
selectivity and personal GPA were combined in a measure called academic 
index, ^ stables were least likely to score high and most likely to 
w 

^This measure was originally developed by James A. Davis and 
his associates at the National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago. See James A, Davis, Great Aspi rations . Chicago, Aldine 
Publishing Co., 19S^, pp. 26-3 K 
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score low. Defectors did considerably better on this measure than did 
stables, and, among women, than did recruits. Among men, however, 
recruits had a slightly higher proportion of high scorers, but also 
of low scorers, than did defectors. , 

Graduates who planned a career in education were the most likely 
to have graduate school plans, but this was due primarily to plans for 
obtaining the master's degree. At the doctoral level, the pattern was 
different. Among men, about equal proportions of stables, recruits 
and defectors were interested in obtaining a doctoral degree; among 
women, recruits and stables had relatively Tittle interest in the 
doctorate, while almost one-fifth of the defectors and those never 
interested in education careers had this goal. This may be related 
to the lack of interest on the part of women in administrative jobs 
in elementary and secondary schools, for which doctoral degrees in 
education have become normative in many localities.^ 

Davis found in his 1961 college graduate cohort that career 
choice changes during the college years resulted in more homogeneous 
occupational groups; Werts,. in later work along the same lines, developed 
the following hypotheses: 



'Among teachers with jobs for the fall of 1971, 25% of the men 
planned in the long run to be doing adm i n i s t ra t i ve wor k, either alone 
or in combination with other activity, such as teaching; less than k7o of 
the v/omen had such plans. Similarly, 7% of the newly hired male teachers 
hoped to become school principals or superintendents, as compared with 
0.2% of the women. This represents an extension of the current reality: 
in the 1970-71 school year NEA in its per iod ic survey of public school 
teachers found that 80% of all elementary school teachers and 99% of all 
secondary school teachers (or 89% of the total) had male principals. See: 
Research Division, National Education Association. Status of the American 
Publ ic-School .Teacher , 1970-71. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1972.'^^ 
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1. that those switching out of teaching careers should be of 
higher soc I oeconofnic status than those who remained; this was by and 
large true of our female respondents only; 

2. that those switching out of teaching should be "more able** 
than those who remained; this was the case In our study for both men 
and women. 

He also suggested that those switching into teaching (or any 
given field) should be like those who remained In the field. In our 
data this Is true with regard to achievement measures: recruits and 
stables were lower on these measures than defectors. But it was not 
true of the socioeconomic measures: recruits came from higher status 

g 

families than did either defectors or stables. In general, then, we » 
found stables and defectors more alike In their personal characteristics, 
recruits and stables similar with respect to levels of achievement. 

Davis reported the following to be characteristic of those making 
*a teaching career choice in I96I: being l^emale, black, not of high socio- 
economic background, Protestant, not having high academic scores, placing 

9 

a high value on working with people and a low value on making money. 
Despite differences in the two studies, generally we found the same to be 
true in 1971, but with two differences. First, though of course teaching 
continues to be a highly "female" occupation, we found a slight trend down- 
ward in whe selection of education careers by women. We found considerably 
more women defected than did Davis, and^s lightly fewer were recruited; thus 

^Werts' data, on I96I freshmen surveyed a year later, confirms 
his hypotheses with regard to defectors and stables, but he too found 
recruits to teaching scoring higher on his economic measure than defectors- 
but the difference in his study was extremely small. See: Charles E. 
Werts, "Career Changes in College," Sociology of Education , Winter, 
'1567. 90-95. 

9 

^Undergraduate Career Decisions, op. ci t. , p. 78. 
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whlle Davis found that 31 percent of the women not choosing education 
careers in their freshman year were recruited in by their senior year, we 
found that 27 percent were. 

The second difference is in the tendency of blacks to choose 
education careers. We found blacks less likely than whites to choose 
education careers. Among women, being black was related to an initial 
out-of -education career choice, but also to recruitment; among men, 
however, being black was related to defection from education careers. 

In 1971, the net result of. career choice changes was a pool of 
prospective teachers which included more men, but considerably fewer 
black men; more black women, more Protestants. Recruits came from higher- 
income and better-educated families than defectors, but defectors attended 
schools of higher median selectivity, had higher CPA's than recruits, 
2nd were less likely to score low on the academic, index. ,Defection 
res'jited in the loss of black male teachers, and students of relatively 
high achievement and from quality private institutions. To the extent 
that such students were initially interested in education careers, they 
more than others defected from them during the college years- as other 
opportunities opened to them. The data suggest that in the early I970's," 
more than in the early 1960's, a.ble male students from modest backgrounds 
raised their sights and gave up teaching for more prestigious or lucrative 
careers. They aiso show that women of high ability and in comfortable 
financial circumstances sought alternatives to teaching careers and "f 
selected career jobs which required advanced ^raining, such as college 
teaching and the professions. 
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Successful EarW Jobseekers 

While there is a great deal of overlap between 1971 graduates 
who selected education careers and those who sought and obtained teaching 
jobs in the fall of 1971, the two groups are not synonymous. Earlier 
studies have pointed to teaching as the great fallback occupat i on , ^ ^ 
and to Sonne extent it was still that in 1971. For example, even among 
those not opting for education careers in either their freshman year 
or four years later, 1^ percent planned to teach at some time in their 
working life. And while 31 percent of the respondents planned a career 
in elementary or secondary education, as many as ^3 percent expected 
to teach at some time in their occupational lives. But in the fall of 
1971 I t^nly 27 percent of the 197' graduates applied for teaching jobs, II 
percent of the men and kl percent of the women. 



whether they had applied for a teaching position and received, or not 
received, a contract. All respondents who had received a contract or 
had already started teaching were classified as hires. those who 

had applied to one or more school systems but received no contract were 
classified as nonhires. 



succeeded in being hired. Intimations of a contracting market probably 
influenced possible jobseekers to delay seeking teaching pos i t i ons, since 17 
percent of the 1971 graduates, while indicating an intention to teach, 
did not apply for a 1971 job. Thus, school systems did not have a wide 
selection of prospective new teacher? in 1971; the situation had probably 
changed markedly in this respect two or three years later. Furthermore, 
nonh i res' were not generally very different from hires; certainly the 



Respondents were asked when they planned to start teaching, and 



Three out of four graduates who actively sought teaching jobs 



10, 



See Sharp, o p . c i t . , p. 46. 
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teacher groups were considerably more alike than they were like the 
total BA cohort J' However, about 25 percent of applicants were not 
hired, and school systems must have utilized some criteria in order to 
exercise this judgment. It was with an eye \o discovering these dif- 
ferences between hires and nonhires that the data were examined. 

Among those obtaining the early jobs, as a group, there were 
more men (21% as compared with 16% of nonhires), and among men, fewer 
blacks. Thus, among women, 91 percent of both hires and nonhires were 
white, and 5 percent of both categories were black. But, among men, 
95 percent of hires were white and 1 nercent were black while the figures 
for nonhires were 90 percent and 6 percent, respect i ve-l-y-,- On the one 
hand, few black men with 1971 BA's sought teaching jobs; fewer than 8 
percent of them as compared with 11 percent of the white menl^ (As stated, 
there was also a high level of defection from teaching careers among 
black men.) But, whereas 81 percent of the white male jobseekers were 

hired, this was true of only kS percent of the jobseekers among black 
13 . 

men. «mong women the case is very different: the proportion of BA's 
who sought jobs is almost identical {k\7o of black women and k2% of white); 

^^But not, for example, with regard, to average grades. See below. 
12." 

If *-hi5 u'iPference holds up for this cohort over the next few years 
It would represent a departure from earlier findings. Thus, Sharp found in 
tine class of 1958, followed-up after five years, that black men were"con- 
siderably more likely to be employed as teachers than were white men. Amona 
women, the difference was small-, but larger proportions of white women were" 
working as teachers. Here the proportions are the same (see p. 1l). Sharp 
op . c i t . , pp. bq-66. 

13 

N's for black men in the study, weighted and unweighted, are- very 

small; thus -there is a limit to the amount of confidence that may be placed 
.in this finding. ^ 
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and 7^ percent of the women in each racial group who were jobseekers 
were hired. 

Considerably more nonhired black teachers had attended south- 
eastern Institutions than, anrong the hired; more black hired than nonhired 
teachers had attended schools in all other regions, with the greatest 
surfeit of hired in the northeast. It would appear from" these data 
that blacks--and especially black males--who attended nonsouthern (and 
therefore predominantly white) colleges or universities fared better 
In the market for teaching jobs than those educated in southern institu- 
tions. In contrast, white graduates of northeastern institutions did 
not fare exceptionally well; the northeastern i ns t i tu t iorls were more 
likely to have been attended by nonhires than by hires; we saw also 
previously that they were more likely to have been attended by defectors. 

Hires as a group came from higher soc i oeconomical ^ y placed 
families than did nonhires (but the entire 1971 BA cohort was of higher 
SCO iceconomic" s tatus than ei.thef of the teacher groups). It is inter- 
esting to note that more parents of hires were themselves in education 
careers than of nonhires (ll% and "8%,. respectively). More of the job 
finders attended private institutions and four-year colleges; among men 
more nonhires attended two-year colleges; among women, universities. 
Teachers' colleges were attended by only about one-fourth of the job- 
seekers, among women by slightly more of the nonhires, and among men by 

However, a greater proportion of whites than of blacks planned 
careers in education as of 1971 (^8 and ^0% of the women, ]h and 9% of 
the men, respectively). 

The 1 ns t i tut 1 ona 1 c 1 ass i f i cat i on is based on freshmen da ta ; 
students who attended 2-year colleges as freshmen usually transferred to 
4-yesr institutions after 1 or 2 years. In all, about 2U% of hires and 
2k/o of nonhires transferred during their college years. 
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both groups in about equal proportions. Nonhires attended institutions 
of slightly higher average selectivity,'^ but the median selectivity 
for the entire cohort of BA' s was considerably higher than that fbr either 
of the teacher groups. 

Hires had more credit hours in mathematics and In the physical 
and biological sciences, and fewer credits in social sciences, arts and 
humanities, and secondary school practice teaching. Among women, hires 
also had more education and elementary school practice teaching credits, 
and a higher proportion had majored in education; among men, nonhires 
were more often education majors. School systems appear to be recruiting 
women with strong education backgrounds, but they tend to pass up men 
with such training in favor of others with different subject concentra- ^ 
tions — at the elementary as well as the secondary school level. Only 
a small minority of new teachers entered teaching at either the elemen- 
tary or secondary levels without having had appropriate practice teaching 
experience. For the most part, teachers were Indeed hired at levels 
making use of their practice teaching experience; however, 38 percent 
of the women in junior high schools, and 22 percent of those in senior 
high schools reported practice teaching at the elementary school Vevel 
--a fact which raises Interesting questions about early career choice 
and college counseling and channeling practices. 
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A recent study In Philadelphia relating pupil achievement to 
various teacher characteristics found that the quality of the teacher's 
undergraduate college was directly related to pupil achievement. However, 
as the researchers note, and as this study 'tends to demonstrate, "currently 
[graduating from a higher-rated college] is not rewarded or even used as 
a basis for hiring.*' See: Anita A. Summers, and Barbara L. Wolfe, Which 
School Resources Help Learning ? Philadelphia: Federal Reser^ve Bank, 1975. 
17 . . 

Without more complex analyses. It Is not possible to determine 
whether other f actors --espec I a 1 1 y grades — are the explanation for this 
phenomenon . 




The most compel 1 i ng. d i fference between hired and nonhired pro- 
spective teachers was grades: from among the applicants, those with the 
higher grades were clearly favored. Hires had higher mean grade point 
averages and more often GPAs of B+ or better than did nonhires. This 
relationship held up when sex or race of respondent, region or selec- 
tivity of institution, career goal in education or not, and length of 
anticipated teaching career were held constao^t. It held up for major 
field grade poi'nt average whether that major was education, arts and 
sciences, or other fields. Furthermore, a greater proportion of hires 
scored high on the academic index (which takes into account students' 
grades and institutional selectivity simultaneously), and a greater 
proportion of nonhires scored low. 

Among men, the avv«3rage GPA of hires was slightly below that of 
all male BA's; am.ong women, however, hires' grades were slightly better 
on the average than those of all women BA's. Nonhires, on the other 
hand, had considerably lower grades than all BA's, among both men and women. 

The New Teachers: Jobs, Career Interests and Career Plans 

The 1971 questionnaire provided only a modicum of information 
about the actual jobs in which the hired teachers would function in 
the fall of 1971. The largest group (46%) were recruited into elemen- 
tary schools--53 percent of the women, but only 16 percent of the men. Most 
men were hired for senior or junior high schools (^5 and 28% respect- 
ively). The proportion of women who found jobs at the secondary level 
was much smaller (22% received senior high school and 15% junior high 
school jobs) but, given the fact that in absolute numbers women teachers 
outnumbered men k to 1, the majority of the new junior and senior high 
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school teachers were, of course, women. It should be recalled :hat 
over 80 percent of all male job applicants were hired; thus, the reason 
for the continued sexual imbalance in the teaching profession is the 
lack of interest in these careers on the part of male college graduates. 

A recurring issue in educational administration is long-term 
professional commitment of ^pacherb. The assumption is frequently made 
that long-term commitment is a necessary ingredient of professionalism 
and also of teacher effectiveness; traditional patterns of women's par- 
ticipation in teaching, which tended to be limited to a short premarriage 
and premotherhood period, with some reentry in middle age, are often 
cited as one o1 the "problems of the profession." There are some fnti- 
matfons of change in the data we examined. Only about 20 percent of 
the men and 30 percent of the women anticipated teaching careers of 
less than five years, and as many as 5^ percent of the men and 32 percent 
of the women planned to remain teachers for all of their working lives. 
Furthermore, at^least at this point in time, the vast majority indicated 
that they wanted to teach at the level at which they obtained their 1971 
jobs. Only junior high school teachers exhibited a strong desire to 
move on to a different school level; eventually, they wanted to teach 
in senior high schools. 

These data should be encouraging for advocates of a "stable'* 
teaching profession, but it should be noted that teachers with long-term 
commitment tend to be disproportionately white, to have majored in 
education, and to have attended schools of lowct' selectivity than those 
with short-term corrjmi tmen ts . 

On the positive side, students with long-term commitments are 
also more likely to show interest in teaching students with special 
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needs — physically handicapped, socially disadvantaged, or emotionally 
disturbed. Teachers with shorter-term cofnmi tments more often expressed 
a preference for" dealing with exceptionally bright or creative students. 
Within the limitations of the 1971 study, we could barely scratch the 
surface of this whole issue. The study merely sought to obtain a rough 
id?»3 '^f the proportion of new teachers with training and expectations 
for work with students defined as having special needs--the physically 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, retarded, highly creative, socially 
or economically handicapped, as well as those who are bilingual or outside 
the school range (preschool and adults). 

It appears that more new teachers expected that they would 
encounter emotionally disturbed, socially or economically disadvantaged, 
and bilingual students than indicated that they had been trained to 
meet their particular needs. It is also clear from our data that although 
they feel generally capabl.e of dealing with such placements, except for 
working with highly creative students new teachers would prefer not to 
be assigned to pupils who have special needs. 

Pol icy Impl icat i ons 

This study presents detailed data on 1971 graduates who had 
various degrees of commitment to the field of educdlion at two poi*'ts 
in the I i* college careers (as freshmen and seniors) and on those who 
actually entered the profession in the Fall of 1971* Because young 
people today — perhaps more than in the pas t--postpone definitive career 
choices beyond the college years, because of the drastic curtailment 
in employment opportunities for new teachers and because of the recent 
change in the economic situation, it would be unwise to stretch these 
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data beyond their inherent time limitations. At the same time, however, 
there is enough cons i s tency here with past findings, and enough consis- 
tency within the data themselves, to warrant a few generalizations. 

Compared to earlier decades, have there been notable changes in 
the characteristics of new teachers, their interests and their motiva- 
tions, which policy-makers should take into account as they plan new 
instructional programs and approaches and new services for special 
students? The data from' the 1971 survey do not suggest that this is 
the case. Perhaps, first and foremost, college men continued to under- 
choose, and college women to overchoose elementary and secondary edu- 
cation careers. Among the graduates we studied, kZ percent of the 
women an(i,J.J percent of the men actively sought teaching jobs. Fewer 
women may have applied since that time, since graduating cohorts now 
include fewer education majors, although the data available to date 
provide no evidence of such a trend. The most recent available figure 
is for 1972 college graduates, in this group 46 percent of the women and 

13 percent of the men were employed in elementary and secondary teaching 

18 

jobs in October of that year. Thus, a more balanced sex distribution 
within the teaching profession, especially at the elementary level, is 
not in sight. In fact, as compared with 1955-56,'^ a smaller proportion 
of men were found among new teachers. The proportion of black teachers 
18* 

Ann M. Young, "Labor Market Experience of College Graduates,'' 
Monthly Labor Review , October, 197^, pp. 33-^0. It should be noted that 
the 1972 employment figures were collected later in the year (October) 
whereas the I97I survey was fielded in July/ August, which accounts, no 
doubt, for the higher placement reports in 1972. 

19^ 

See Mason, op > c i t > This is a study of a national sample of 
beginning teachers, identified through school systems, who were thus 
not all, though mostly, recent college graduates. While the focus is 
quite different from the present study, with much emphasis on details 
about the teacher's first job, and satisfaction with it, certain com- 
parisons are nevertheless fecsible. 
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has not increased since the 1955-56 survey, although the proportion of 
black students is now somewhat larger and the proportion of new black 
male teachers is especially small. Further, while the 1971 study found 
more whi te women with long-term commitments to teaching, it found that 
the proportion of black women with such plans has gone down. Coupled 
with the finding that the 197) new teachers"were also more likely to be 
offspring of parents with at least some college and i n ' prof ess i ona 1 and 
managerial jobs, and less likely of those in blue-collar jobs, these data 
suggest that the sexual, social and ethnic gap between teachers and 
students is growing. 

As one might expect, women who entered the teaching profession 
in 1971 were more career-oriented than earlier recruits, although marked 
differences in career orientation between men and women continue to 
persist. The women's greater career orientation, together with their 
growing representation among high school teachers is bound to have 
important repercussions in local school systems; one likely consequence 
is reduced turnover, and therefore, fewer job openings for new teachers. 
With other factors such as smaller school-age populations and res instance 
to increased school expend i tures operat i ng in the same direction, the 
employment prospects for new college graduates in the elementary and 
secondary teaching field are not likely to improve in the near future. 

To what extent should policy makers be concerned about patterns 
of defection and recruitment during the college years? Recruitment to 
teaching occurred among socially concerned students (judging from their 
attitudes and values measured in the questionnaire) from higher socio- 
economic backgrounds, but not of high academic achievement. Defection, 
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on the other hand, seemed to occur mainly among those students from 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds whose professional aspiration level 
had been raised in college, perhaps because their personal achievement 
levels had been high, because the institutions they attended — more 
frequently private and/or of high quality-tended to encourage them in 
the substitution of other careers for teaching, or perhaps because they 
themselves (for example, black men, women of high achievement, with 
doctoral ambitions) perceived alternative career possibilities they 
had not initially recognized. Policy makers who are primarily concerned 
with recruiting the "best and the brightest" into school systems will 
view these findings with alarm; those who are primarily eager to recruit 
sympathetic and service-oriented teachers will be pleased. 

Respondents' projections of their long-term career plans allowed 
a look beyond the immediate post-college placement picture. The new. 
teachers include a large core whose commitment to teaching is firmly 
rooted, but differences between this core of committed education careerists 
and those whose interest in teaching was more transient carry disturbing 
implications. Teachers who .in the long run may be expected to have 
seniority and presumably greater influence in school systems (a very 
high proportion of these careerists indicated that they plan to embark 
on graduate study) are being recruited from traditional sources--they 
were more often white, had attended teachers' colleges, and scored lower 
on the academic index. 

Equally troubling is the finding that despite the current concern 
and projected availability of generous federal funding for the education 
of children with special needs, there was relatively little interest 
in this teacher population in working with such students. Whether this 
is due to lack of preparation or awareness of opportunities, few students 
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are eager to teach the retarded, the handicapped, or the emotionally 
disturbed. This is true of the best qualified teachers (those highest - 
on the academic index) as well as all others. And while there is somewhat" 
greater enthusiasm for teaching socially disadvantaged pupils, more 
new teachers expect to teach such students than were trained for this 
respons ib i 1 i ty . 

Grades play an important part in the selection of n'jw teachers* 

Other studies have voiced uneasiness with the emphasis on grades alone * 
* 

20 

as a selection criterion for graduate school or for employment. Many 

educators question whether grades --par t icul ar 1 y in recent years when 

even they have become inf 1 ated--are a true measure of teaching talent 

and ability. More needs to be known about what elements constitute 

effective teaching, and what characteristics of teachers are most salient 

21 

in the search for such teaching. But, as long as grades are so important 
a criterion, the question will arise as to the extent to which this 
results in the recruitment of predominantly traditional and compliant 
young people who attended less challenging schools and departments. 

One of the essential prerequisites for obtaining an entry teaching 
job, except in periods of severe teacher shortages, is appropriate student 



^^For example, see: John K, Folger, Helen 5. As t i n , and Alan E. 
Bayer, Human Resources and Higher Education * New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1370; Becker, Blanche Geer, and Everett Hughes, Making the 
Grade: The Academic Side of College Life . New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1968. 

^^Heath and Nielson conclude in their review of the literature 
that existing research on teacher behavior and student achievement is 
weak in design, irrelevant in variable definition, and offers no ''empirical 
basis for the prescription of teacher- tra i n i ng object ives See: i<obert W« 
Heath, and Mark A. Nielson, "The Research Basis for Performance-based 
Teacher Education,'^ Review of Educational Research kk, Fall 197^, ^63-^8^. 
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teaching experience; fewer than 10 percent of the hired teachers failed 

22 

to report practice teaching for the level at which they were hired. It 
is therefore not surprising that recrui tment patterns maintain the 
traditional sources of new teachers: namely, institutions with well- 
established linkages (through student teacher placements) with local • 
school systems. At a time of oversupply, students who attended a private 
libera] arts college or majored in liberal arts in a very large univer- 
sity are therefore most unlikely to obtain positions as teachers, unless 
they acquire additional qualifications. At all times, however, they 
v/i)l be in competition with graduates for whom earlier contacts v/i th 
local school systems were arranged through practice teaching assignments. 
If educational policy makers really believe that recruitment should 
be broadened and that a new mix of teachers is needed, it could be 
argued that the colleges and universities of highest quality should be 
actively concerned with teacher preparation and credent i al 1 i ng and with 
placing their graduates in teaching jobs by establishing more direct 
entry paths for their graduates into school systems. At a time of heavy 
competition for new teaching jobs, this is likely to be a difficult task. 



22 



The figures vary somewhat for* men and women. See Table 
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SOME METHODOLOGi CAL OBSERVATIONS 

The completion of this study has been greatly delayed by concerns 
about the adequacy of the original data base and associated problems 
of the validity and reliability of findings. In the Technical Appendix, 
the information available from the American Council on Education on 
sampit: selection and response rates is presented; also, the actual 
(unweighted) numbers of respondents is shown in the major analytic 
categories used throughout this report. We have decided against the 
inclusion of s i gn i f i cance tes ts in our data presentation, given the 
nature of the weighting procedures, which were used to correct for the 
original deficiencies of the sample. A crude approximate feel for the 
reliability of the outcomes can be obtained by an experienced analyst 
from a count of the unweighted cases in any instarice. 

It should be clear from these comments that we wish to caution 
the reader against treating the data shewn here as the equivalent of a 
statistically reliable accounting of the characteristics of the popula- 
tion under study. However, it is not our wish to minimize the import- 
ance of these data; we merely wish to point to their limitations. In 
brief, we believe that they are adequate survey data for the purpose 
to which we have put them in this report. The original sample was as 
good S5 some other samples designed and used in government-sponsored 
surveys. Several sophisticated attempts have been made to adjust the 
sample to compensate for its deficiencies. These adjustments are 
becoming standard procedures in these days of low response rates; and 
although it is obvious that they are helpful only to the extent that 
their underlying assumptions are valid, it is likely that the adjustments 
have improved the sample somewhat. 





From a practical point of view^ while point estimates based on 
this sample certainly cannot be considered unbiased and confidence 
interval estimation is unwarranted, such estimates can certainly be 
used to indicate the "ball park" in which the truth lies. Further, 
experience indicates that one can place reasonable confidence in findings 
based on comparisons and relationships, even in samples that are defi- 
cient, while remembering to be cautious in generalizing from small cells. 
Throughout this report, therefore, we are dealing primarily with measures 
of change, relationships, and comparisons. From these presentations, 
we infer trends and connections which we feel are useful in understanding 
the factors involved in recru i tment to teaching and teaching career 
commitments. 

Note: 

All N's given in the tables presented (except in unweighted 
Appendix Tables A-1 to A-4) are weighted, and are therefore population 
projections and not actual counts of respondents. These projections 
have been rounded to the nearest 10; differences in N's across tables 
are due to rounding and t'o item nonresponse. Percentages are rounded 
to one decimal place, and consequently do not always add up to 100.0 
percent. The reader who wishes to know the actual number of respondents 
(unweighted) in the analytic groups discussed below is referred to 
Appendix Tables A-1 to A-4. 
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PART I 



CHANGE OR STABILITY IN EDUCATION CAREER GOAL 
FROM 1967 TO 5971, BY SELECTED PERSONAL 
AND. INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



The first part of the report deals with the career goals of that 
segment of the 1,967 freshman class who graduated by the..Sumnier of 1971 — 
specifically, with their interest, or lack thereof, in careers in elemen- 
tary or secondary education. Respondents were asked, both in 1967 and 
Jn 1971, to mark off on a long list of occupations their "probable career 
occupation." Those checking elementary school teacher, secondary school 
teacher, school counselor, and school principal or superintendent were 
designated as interested in education careers. (College teaching was 
excluded from this designation.) Responses at the two points in time, 
then, yielded the following career typology: 



ED UCAT rpN "CAREER , '■r97 1 



Education Career 1967 Yes No 



Yes Stables Defectors 

No Recruits Never Education 

Career 



The analysis deals with these classes of students in two ways. 
First we focus on the •' pool " of prospective teachers, as it was in 1967, 
when these students were freshmen ; and explore the ways in which the 
pool changed by 1371, as some prospective teachers dec ided'''aga i ns t such 
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careers (defectors) and others were drawn in (recruits). Then, we 
focus on defectors more specifically, as they compare with stables 
and recru i ts . 

At the outset, a distinction must be made between those expressing 
an interest in a career in teaching and those simply expecting to teach 
at some point during their working years. Thus, while 31 percent of 
this cohort chose elementary or secondary school education as their 
probable career occupation in 1971 (see Table 1 ) ^3 percent of all BA's 
indicated that they planned to teach in these schools at some time in 
their occupational lives, for shorter or longer periods (Table 2). 
Those in the cohort of 1971 BA's who had sought such jobs, or had begun 
teaching, by the Summer of 1971 are included among the hires and nonhires 
discussed in Part II (see Table 2). However, others with an education 
career goal did not seek a teaching job for that Fall for a variety of 
personal and/or market reasons. 

Furthermore, limiting the analysis to those completing their 
baccalaurete degrees in four years (^2% of all 1967 freshmen) results 
in a truncated view of recruitment and defection: i,e,, only those who 
nevertheless managed to complete their degrees in this timfe period are 
included here. Excluded are those for whom career switching was accomp- 
anied by an extension of their college years, either as a causative qr • 
a resultant factor. To take just two examples, we are omitting defectors 
who may have had more ambitious career plans, and had to spend an extra 
term or year taking missing credits toward their new goal. At the same 
time, new recruits to education careers may have been overlooked who had 
been unsuccessful in the study field they chose originally, perhaps 
failed courses, and needed to stay in school longer to make up credits 
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for graduation. Also eliminated are students who for a variety of 
reasons-^incl ud ing giving further thought to their career p 1 ans — dec ided 
to drop out of college for a period of time; many of these students will 
complete later degrees, and many w'i 1 1 select careers in education.^ 



preliminary exploration of the data for only a small subsample 
of the non-BA's shows that roughly another one-fourth planned to complete 
their studies for the baccalaureate degree by 1973; the remaining one-third 
or so of the original cohort either did not plan to complete this degree, 
or thought it would take more than two additional years. Many more men 
than^women delayed completing their BA degrees. 

In this^ report, data for this subsample is not presented because 
of its statistical limitations. However, the size of various groups of 
nongraduates can be inferred from these data. As one might expect, stables 
appeared to be most likely to graduate within four years, especially ' 
women; the "never education" group--a very mixed designation, including 
people never intending to attain the BA--were the least likely. 

Among men, about equal proportions of recruits and defectors 
received their BA's by 1971; among women, considerably more of the recruits 
did. Defectors were most likely to anticipate that they would not finish 
college within 6 years. About half the women and one-third of the men 
defecting from teaching careers were thus if not in effect defecting 
from finishing college, at least postponing graduation for three or more 
years after 1971- 

The exclusion from consideration in this report of all those not 
receiving the BA by 1971 means that the discussion is limited to roughly 
two-thirds of all stables in the 1967 freshman cohort, half of all those 
recruited to education careers, two-fifths of the defectors and only a 
little over one-third of those never planning education careers. Con- 
sequently, care should be taken to restrict i n terpre ta t ioq of these data . 
to apply only to those successfully completing the DA in four years. 
For example, the data examined for the subsample of non-BA respondents 
suggests that, among the whole 1967 freshman cohort, recruits had higher 
mean CPA's and had attended schools of higher median selectivity than 
did defectors. This tentative finding contradicts the data for the 1971 
BA's alone: and suggests the possible existence of at least two kinds 
of defectors: those with higher grades who switched from teaching to 
other fields and finished in four years; others, less able, who in effect 
may have defected from baccalaureate ambitions. The data on parental 
income are consistent with those for the entire cohort: recruits came 
from wealthier families than did defectors. Obviously, only a compre- 
hensive analysis based on the entire 1967 freshman cohort can provide 
definitive answers concerning the characteristics of recruits and 
defectors, and only later follow-up studies can furnish data about the ^ 
■^''career goals chosen by these students at the time of graduation. 
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No doubt because this analysis is limited to students who com- 
pleted the degree in four years, the proportion of "stable*' respondents *^ 
is high: 71 percent of those who had initially selected an education- 
related career goal did so again in 1971. As shown below (see section 
on career plans), this is a much higher proportion than among BA's in 
other fields. ''^ 

Education Career Goals and 1971 Jobs 
(Tables nU 

Four-fifths of the men who received their baccalaureate degrees 
in 1971 had not opted for careers in primary or secondary education either 
in their freshman or their senior years. This was true of only two-fifths 
of the women. An additional 5 percent of the men and 12 percent of the 
women "defected" from an earlier education career decision by the time 
of their graduation from college. A larger proportion in each case 
(8 percent of the men and 15 percent of the women) were recru i ted i n to 
such careers during these college years. Finally, a third of the women, 
but only 6 percent of the men, made this choice initrally and again in 
1971. Thus, while as freshmen 11 percent of the men and ^5 percent of 
the women planned education careers, by 1971 the figures were 1^ percent 
and 48 percent, respectively; among women the bulk of these careerists 
had made this decision by the start of their freshman year; among men, 
more than half had come to this career decision sometime during their 
college experience (see Table l). 

In addition to' those with career goals in elementary or secondary 
education, many others with no such career intentions nevertheless 
planned to teach school at some time in their occupational futures: 
this was the case for half the defectors and \k percent of those never 
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planning to make careers in education. One-fourth of the former and 
k percent of the latter group sought teaching jobs for the Fall of 1971; 
this was also true of three-fifths of the recruits and three-fourths of 
the career stables (Table 2).^ 

Teacher "Pools" (Tables 3-16) 

In order to examine in what ways the "pool" of those with edu- 
cation career goals was altered by the defection t)f some and the recruit- 
ment of otherSj a comparison is presented in these tables between those 
expressing this career intention in 1967 and those expressing it in 1971, 
thus ascertaining the net change in terms of the personal, institutional, 
and achievement characteristics of the two groups. 

The 1971 group'of education careerists differ from the original 

1967 "pool" fn that they include more men; among menj fewer blacks, and 

among women, slightly more blacks. They also include more Protestants 

and fewer Catholics. The socioeconomic data show, for men in particular, 

that the 1971 teachers came from wealthier and better-educated families 

than the 1967 aspirant pool (Tables 6-9). While slightly more of the 

1971 group received support from their families and from federal fellowships, 
^ 

The proportion in each career goal group who were 1971 teaching 
job"seekers was higher for men than for women: 

PERCENT SEEKING FALL, 1971 TEACHING JOB ' 



Men Women 



Stables 62.7 77.7 

Recruits 50.4 63.5 

Defectors 20. k 28.9 
Never Education 

.Career ^ 2.3 7.8 



10.7 



^1.9 
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scholarships and grants, the 1967 would-be teachers were more likely to 
be supported by every other source mentioned, Including other stipends, 
loans, and employment (Table lO). 

The numbers of 1971 prospective teachers show a decline from 
nor theas tern i ns t i tu t tons , and an i ncrease i n respondents from all other 
regions. More of them attended public junior colleges and universities, 
and fewer came from four-year colleges. Their freshmen institutions were 
of slightly lower median selectivity and median enrollment (Tables ll-l^). 

Consistent with the data on institutional selectivity, the 1971 
career i s ts--part icu I ar ly the men--had a lower mean grade point average, 
and a lower proportion with CPA's of fr*- or higher. They were also more 
likely to score lower on academic Index than their earlier counterparts; 
the latter more often scored, in the middle ranks. However, among the 
men, slightly more of the 1971 group scored high on this index (Tables 
15 and -16) . 

The higher socioeconomic position and lower grades of the group 
interested in education careers in 1971 as compared with those who chose 
it in 1967, especially among men, suggests that abler students from 
poorer backgrounds, who initially chose education careers as a sensible 
and respectable career goal, later In college became aware of the acces- 
sibility of other academic and professional careers. On the other hand, 
it would seem that students of higher socioeconomic status, with more 
ambitious original goals and slightly disappointing grades, moved towards 
careers in elementary or secondary school teaching. Some of these may 
have come from "top" institutions. Some light is thrown on these questions 
by the data in the next section. 
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Character is t ics of Defectors « Recruits> 
Stables and Those Never Interested In 
Education Careers (Tables 17-41) 

Background charac ter t s t f cs (Tables 1 7-25) » --TwI ce as many defectors 
as stables were rnen ; even more of the recruits were men. Among men, the 
defectors were the most likely of the groups to be black. Whether respon- 
dents were asked about current religious preference or rtsligion in which 
reared, the defectors were the most Catholic and least Protestant group* 
The highest level of education attained by their parents was higher than 
for stables, but not as high as for recruits or for those never having 
education career goals. Among men, defectors were less likely than 
recruits to have fathers in the Group A professions, or in managerial 
jobs; they were the most likely to have fathers who were blue collar 
workers and mothers in occupations otiier than housewife. Among women, 
the differences are smaller and, in fact, defectors have a relatively 
high proportion) of fathers in Group A professions and were the least 
likely to have mothers in nonhousewife occupations. While the proportion 
of respondents with unemployed fathers was very low, i t was the defectors 
who were most likely to have such fathers. These data are consistent 
with the hypothesis that, at least among 1971 BA*s, male defectors are 
students of modest origins whose occupational aspirations were raised 
during the college years; among women, one ^suspects that the college 
experience may have'""s teered some middle class or upper middle class 
women away from elementary or secondary teaching, the conventional or 
^ traditional career choice, and toward careers in higher education or 
other professions. 

^Group A professions include, from the ACE questionnaire categor- 
ies, architect, clinical psychologist, college teacher, dentist, engineer, 
lawyer, physician, researcher, veterinarian, statistician. For occupa- 
tions grouped under other titles see footnote to Table 23. 
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Variations in proportions responding "don't knC5w" on the parental 
income question make interpretation difficult (see Appendix pp. A-8 , 
A-9) , but it nevertheless may be seen that among men, defectors hail 
from families with the lowest median income, while among women the 
med ian . i ncome of defectors is considerably higher than that of both male 
defectors and women stables (Table 2^) . Defectors received financial 
support for their undergraduate educations from the highest mean number 
of sources, and exceeded most other groups with respect to support from 
federal loans, college work-study programs, and employment. 

Institutional characteristics (Tables 26-29) . --Defectors were 
most likely to have attended institutions in the northeast; this was 
modal for them, while mrdwestern institutions were modal for all other 
groups. Defectors were the group most likely to have attended private 
four-year colleges, and le^ast likely to have gone to public universities 
or public two-year colleges. 

Stables and recruits came from schools of about equal selectivity,^ 
while defectors' schools had a higher median selectivity; thos^ of the 
noneducation careerists were the highest by a relatively high margin. The 
latter students also attended the largest institutions, with stables next; 
recruits and defectors attended schools of lower median enrollment size. 



Selectivity measures describe the institution in terms of the 
scores of its freshmen on national examinations. Development of test score 
equivalences allow ACE to use information from NMSQ.T, ACT^ and SAT composite 
scores in determining selectivity: "The median scores of enter i^ng "freshmen 
on the ACT, the NMSQT, and the SAT composites ... are Included in the 
record for each institution. These median scores were^ adj us ted on the basis 
of National Merit Scholarship candidates represented at the institution." 
(John A. Creager and Charles L. Sell, "The Institutional Domain of Higher 
Education: A Characteristics File for Research," ACE Research Reports , 
Vol . No. 6, 1969, p. 7.) 

Astin has demonstrated that institutions of unknown selectivity scores 
resemble the least selective institutions. (Alexander Astin, Predicting Academic 
Performance in Col lege. New York: Free Press, 1971, pp. Ik ff and Appendix C.) 
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Achievement measures and degree plans (Tables 30-32) , --Based on 
self-reports, defectors had the highest mean grade point average, and a 
larger proportion than in any other career group had grades of B+ or 
higher, among men and women alike. Among men, stables were lowest on 
these measures; among women' i nter-group differences were very small. 

The three groups were also compared on a derived measure, the 
academic Widex, which takes into account the respondent's grade point 
average and the selectivity of the institution he attended in his 
freshman year.^ The lowest proportion with high academic index scores 
(and the highest proportion with \cm scores) are among stables. The 
noneducation group had the highest proportion in the high index category; 
among men they also had the fewest scoring low on the index. But among 
women, defectors had just as few; they also had a greater proportion 
scoring high than did the 1971 teacher groups. Among the men, defectors 
included a slightly smal ler *proport ion of high scorers than did recruits; 
but both groups included three to four times as many^high scorers as 
did the career stables category (Table 30 • 

Those never interested in education careers were most likely to 
have no graduate degree plans, but they were most likely to have plans 
for professional degrees. Among women, they and the defectors were both 
far more likely to plan on attaining the doctorate than the 1971 education 
careerists.^ Among men, the three education career groups had about 

^This measure was originally developed by James A. Davis and his 
associates at the National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago. 
See James A. Davis, Great Aspi rat ions , Chicago; Aldine Publishing Co.,. 
1964, and Undergraduate Career Decisions , Chicago: Aldine, 1965. 

^Table 113 shows that a very high proportion of women planning to 
teach for less than two years planned to go on for a doctoral degree (see 
p. 63.) The bulk of these women with very short-term teaching plans (69%) 
fell into the defector and never education categories; the interest In 
the doctorate shows up clearly in Table 32. 
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equal doctoral aspirations, and all exceeded those of noneducation 
respondents. Stables arid recruits, however, were the most interested 
in the masters' degree: the masters' degree was the-goal of two-thirds 
of those with 1971 career goals in education. Among men, a little under 
a third of these--but also of the defectors--p]anned on a doctorate. 
But among women, those planning careers in education had relatively 
little interest in the doctorate; it was among those who defected /rom 
such careers, and those who were never drawn to them, that the doctorate 
was seen as an appealing goal.'^ 

Career plans (Tables 33*37) . '•-The specific education career goals 
of stables, recruits and defectors are shown in Table 33. Defectors had 
been more interested in teaching in secondary schools than any of the 
others. When the data for men and women are exami ned separatel y , more 
stables than recruits had lifetime teaching plans (Table 3^). About half 
the defectors planned other professional careers, including many defectors 
(one-fifth of the men and and 1^% of the women) who planned in 1971 to be 
college teachers. A fairly large proportion (13%) were undecided although 
they already had their BA's; business careers, artist, and social worker 
were among the more popular choices of the defectors, and it should be 
noted that 1^ percent of the women simply withdrew from careers in order 
to become housewives (Table 35). With the exceptions of college teacher 
and housewife, these were also among the 19^7 occupational designations 
from which recruits were largely drawn. Among women, many changed from 
health professions; among men, would-be doctors, lawyers, and engineers 



^This may be related to the lack of interest on the part of women 
in administrative jobs in elementary and secondary schools, as reflected 
in Tables 79 and 9^. These tables also show considerable numbers of men 
who are interested in these administrative roles, for which doctoral 
degrees in education have become normative in many localities. 
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together accounted for one-fourth of the recruits (Table 36). While 
the latter finding lends support to the hypothesis that the recruit 
category includes a sizable number of students who defected from academic- 
ally more demanding fields, it is clear that this is not the only explana- 
tion for the recruitment phenonnenon. 

The career stability rate--the proportion of respondents choosing 
the same career in 19^7 and 1971 — was considerably higher for those 
interested in careers in elementary or secondary education than for the 
other career goal categories with which they were compared; the others, 
in order of their proportion of stability, were law, engineering, social 

work, and college teaching (Table 37). This is consistent with findings 

0 

of other studies, for example those reported by Davis and Astin and 
9 

Panos, which, while indicating different actual proportions of career 
stability, nevertheless show education as being a highly stable field — 
more stable than the other fields we have mentioned. 

Attitudes and values (Tables 38-^1) . --The ACE questionnaire 
included 37 attitude items, mostly eliciting opinions on issues of rele- 
vance to college experience, with a few of more general social relevance. 
We selected 19 of these items for inclusion in our data file, chosen 
for their inherent interest, or because they seemed most pertinent to 
the topic of this report, although none of them were ideal for the 
purposes of this study. All 19 attitude items were factor analyzed 
to explore the extent to which items clustered. Because the relationships 



James A. Davis, Undergraduate Career Decisions , Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1965. 
9 

Alexander W» AstIn and Robert J. Panos, The Educational and 
Vocational Development of College Students , Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1969. 
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among items were found to be generally weak, and the patterns among 



subsets of them varied, no rigorous scaling procedure was indicated 



or attempted. 



10 



The attitude items lent themselves to a loose conceptual group i ng 



under the rubric traditional versus non t rad i t i onal statements. Thus, for 
example, "The activities of married women are best confined to the home 
and fam.ily" is a prototyp ical 1 y traditional statement, while "Undergraduate 
education . . . would be improved if the college were governed completely 
by its faculty and students" was judged to be a nontrad i t ional statement. 
There were few dramatic differences between groups on these attitude 
items. Recruits agreed with non trad i t i onal items in greater proportions 
than either stables or defectors, but defectors were mos t likely to 
agree that "Students should be more militant in defending their interests," 
and 1 eas t likely to concur that "Most college officials have been too 
lax in dealing with student protests on campus," and "College officials 
have the right to ban persons with extreme views from speaking on campus." 
Stables more than any other group indicated in response to a number of 
items that they felt that the chief purpose of college was to increase 
earning power, that college should provide more specialize training, 
with course work more relevant to the rea 1 world (see Table 38). 

Many of the value items were sex-linked and,- in general, dif- 
ferences between groups were less marked among women than among men. 
Those never interested in education careers were the most interested in 
being financially well-off; among men this was also important to the 

^^The factor analysis is discussed in greater detail in the 
Appendix, pp. A-10 to A-l^f. 
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defectors, but among women, the recruits ranked it higher. Those planning 
education careers were most likely to feel helping others was very 
important or essential; this was ranked highest by stables and defectors 
in 1967, and by stables and recruits in 1971. Among men in 1971, par- 
ticipation in Peace Corps-like organizations was of particular importance 
to the recruits. Originality and creativity were more often important 
to stables and defectors among men, but to recruits and noneduca t i on is ts 
among women; differences were not great, except that women found this 
more important than did men. A stable, secure future was important to 
more stables than any other group, and, among women, so was avoiding a 
high-pressure job; for men, this was most important to recruits (Table 39) 

Stables were most likely to respond the same way to the financial 
and "helping others" items as freshmen and four years later; defectors 
were more likely to do so than were recruits (Table ^o) . The proportions 
finding the Item very important or essential to them went down from 1967 
to. 1971 in the cases of financial success and Peace Corps, etc., partici- 
pation; however, it went up for helping others — except in the case of 
defectors, for whom the proportions were about the same both times (Table 

Summary 

There was an increase in the proportion choosing careers in 
elementary or secondary education over the four years between surveys. 
In 1971, 31 percent of the graduates were opting for education careers, 
and 43 percent planned to teach at some time in their lives. The pro- 
portion of those choosing such careers in I967 who did so again in 1971 
was considerably higher for women than for men; it was much higher in 
education than In other fields. 
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The result of career choice changes between I967 and I97I was a 
pool of prospective teachers that included more men, but fewer black men; 
more black women, more Protestants. Recruits were from higher income 
and better educated families than defectors, but defectors attended 
schools of higher median selectivity and enrollment, had h;gher CPA's 
than recruits, and were less likely to score low on academic index. The 
attitudes of defectors suggest they may have been student activists, but 
recruits were more likely to agree with non t rad i t i ona ] items. Those who 
rtimained stable in their choice of education careers over the ^-year 
period were most prone to stress the job preparation function of a college 
education. 

The general trend during the college years, apparent in the 

data in this study as well as that of many others, is a diminution of 

the perceived importance of making a lot of money and an increase in 

the value placed on a service orientation, in a sense, this leads to 

a greater pool of persons who might be predisposed to education careers 

and may explain in part why education is a "gainer" among career choices 

during college. Davis' observation is appropriate: 

For such service-oriented students, particularly those who lack 
the high level of academic potential necessary for professions such 
as medicine or the arts and sciences, education provides an appro- 
priate occupat ion. ' 1 



^^Davis, Undergraduate Career Decisions . Op. Cit., p. 96. 
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SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOBS BY SELECTED 
PERSONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

In 1971 the job market for new teachers was considerably more 

favorable than it was to become in subsequent years. Nevertheless, the 

question of that market's ability to absorb the large number of new 

graduates who sought entry teaching jobs was of considerable interest. 

Even more important from the perspective of pol.icy makers was the question 

of recruitment selection processes, which would shed some light on the 

characteristics and qualifications of those graduates who were quickly 

placed, presumably because school systems were eager to recruit them, 

as against those who experienced greater difficulties. 
* 

To address these questions, respondents were asked in the 1971 
questionnaire whether they were interested in teaching in primary or 
secondary schools and when they planned to begin teaching; and further, 
whether they had applied for a teaching contract, successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully. These questions then became the basis for identifying the 
major analytic divisions in Part MA of this report: hires — those who 
had already begun teaching, or had received a contract;- and nonhires — 
those Vt-'ho had applied to at least one school system, but had received 
no contract.^ In addition to the examination of profiles of hires and 

^Because questionnaires were returned by respondents over the 
course of several weeks during the summer of 1971, some respondents had 
an advantage over others in time available to have received a contract. 
Therefore, findings should be interpreted with caution. The bulk of 
responses occurred early in the response period; the proportion hired 
reported here may therefore be on the low side. 
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nonhires, this section of the study d iscusses-^^the extent to which those 
recruited early into teaching Jobs represent those with the best academic 
qualifications and preparation, as well as those with long-term interests 
in education careers, and equipped to work with students who have special 
needs. 

Previous cohort studies 'have shown that a sizable proportion of 
male college graduates and the majority of women graduates are interested 
in teaching jobs. (In the class of I958, for example, 21% of the men 
and 59% of the women who were employed in 1 96O were working as teachers.^) 
The class of 1971 followed this pattern. About 23 percent of the male 
1971 BA's planned at some time to teach in primary or secondary schools; 
11 percent had either already begun teaching or had applied to school 
systems for contracts by the summer of 1971. For women, the cor respbnd ing 
percentages are about 62 percent and ^2 percent. 

This part of the study focuses on success in obtaining early 
teaching jobs in relation to a number of other respondent characteristics, 
including their personal background, the type of undergraduate institution 
they attended, and selected attitudes and values held at the time of the 
survey. Special attention is devoted to the topic of academic preparation, 
such as credit hours in various subjects and practice teaching, as well 
as academic achievement. This portion of the study also deals'with career- 
related topics, such as anticipated number of years in teaching jobs, 
career goals, and expectations and preferences as to racial, ethnic, 
socioeconomic, and other characteristics of pupils. The extent to which 
respondents were trained and felt prepared to teach specified subgroups 
2 

Two Years After the College Degree , prepared by the Bureau of 
Social Science Research for the National Science Foundation 1963 
Table 32, p. he. .... » ^ ^' 



of students, such as disadvantaged, bilingual, gifted, hand icapped etc . 
was also Investigated. 

Only the main findings are summarized here; greater detail can 
be found in Tables 42-91 . 

Background Characteristics (Tables kl-kS) 

As shewn below, the most successful job applicants were white 
males: 81 percent of these applicants had found jobs by the summer of 
1971. Women--regardless of race--were only slightly less successful, 
with 7^ percent reporting recru I trnen t . The number of black male job 
applicants In this study (actual, nonweighted cases) Is too small to 
have much cVjnfidence In our findings for this group. 



SUCCESSFUL APPLICANTS, BY SEX AND RACE CATEGORIES 





Number of 
Job Appl icants^ 


Percent 
Hired 


Percent 
Not Hired 


Caucas t an 








Men 


26,650 


80.6 


19.4 


... Women 


105,490 


74.4 


25.6 


Negro 








Men*^ 


670 


47.7 


52.3 


Women 


5,400 


74.3 


25.7 


All Others^ 








Men 


1 ,050 


80.0 


20.0 


Women 


4,350 


73.3 


26.7 



^These are population projections. See technical 
appendix for details on weighting procedures. 

'^As shown on page A-4, the actual (unweighted) number 
of black male job applicants was only 23. 

^See Table 43, for more detail. 
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ln the aggregate, a greater proportion of hires (21%) than of 
nonhires (16%) were men, and a slightly smaller proportion of hires than 
of nonhires were nonwhite; this difference is almost entirely due to the 
low recruitment rate among black male applicants. Most of the nonwhites 
were blacks, who comprised 1-1/2 percent of male hires, 6 percent of 
male nonhires, and 5 percent of the women in each group. 

Hires as a group came from higher soc ioeconomica 11 y placed families 
than did nonhires. Thus, more parents of hires were college graduates, 
more fathers of hires were group A professionals-' while those of nonhires 
were more often blue collar workers; more parents of hires were themselves 
in education occupations, and hires had a higher median estimated parental 
income than' nonhires. At the same time, it should be noted that on these 
measures, 1971 BA's as a whole were of higher socioeconomic status than 
either the teachers would-be teachers. 

Institutional Characteristics (Tables ^9-58) 

Data presented in this section refer to freshman instilutions 
since there is no data on the institutions from which the respondents 
graduated. However, the bulk of responden ts --f our out of five hires 
and three out of four nonhires — had not transferred. 

Amung men, more hires had attended private colleges and univers- 
ities than did nonh i res--the figures are 36 percent and 33 percent 
respectively. The trend is similar for women but the differences are 

^Group A professionals include architect, clinical psychologist, • 
college teacher, dentist, engineer, lawyer, physician, researcher, 
veterinarian, statistician; see footnote to Table23 for more detail on 
occupational groupings. 
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even snialler. Furthermore, more hires attended four-year colleges; 

more nonhired men attended two-year institutions and women, universities. 

Among job seekers who went to institutions of higher learning 
in the Midwest or Southeast, the recruitment rate was especially high. 
When controlling for race this remains the case for whites, but a larger 
proportion of nonhired black teachers had attended Southeastern institu- 
tions. The data thus suggest that the unsuccessful black male applicants 
had attended predominantly black institutions since these are most often 
located in the Southeastern states. 

Among men, hires attended institutions of higher median enrollment 
than nonhires; among women the opposite was the case. Both hires and 
nonhires attended institutions of lower median enrollment than did BA's 
as a whole. Only about one-fourth of hires and nonhires attended teachers' 
colleges. Among women, nonhires were a little more likely than hires 
to have attended such colleges; among men, there was virtually no difference. 

Finally, nonhires attended institutions of slightly higher median 
selectivity, but the entire cohort of 1971 BA's had attended institutions 
of considerably higher median selectivity than did either teachers or 
would-be teachers. 

Academic- Sub iects and Major Field 
(Tables 59-64) 

Hired teachers had on the average more credit hours in mathe- 
matics and the physical and biological sciences than did those who applied 
for jobs but were not hired. Those not hired had a higher median number 



4 

In interpreting this finding, it should be remembered that many 
former teachers' colleges have changed their status to multi-program 4-year 
institutions; no doubt many of the medium sized four-year colleges 
attended by these job seekers fall into this category. 
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of credit hours in social sciences and arts and humanities, as well as 
more hours of secondary school practice teaching. Among women, hired 
teachers exceeded those not hired in credit hours in education and- 
elementary school practice teaching, as well as in the proportions who 
were education majors (52% of hires and 47% of those not hired). But 
among men the nonhires had a slightly higher median number of credit 
hours in education, and more of the nonhires were education' majors-- 
34 percent as compared with 26 percent o^ the hired men.^ Thus it would 
appear that an education major, is an asset to women pursuing teaching 
jobs, but not necessarily to men in the same position. 

Achievement Measures (Tables 65-77) 

Hires had higher grade point averages (overall) than nonhires. 
This difference holds up when sex or race of respondent, region or selectivity 
of his or her institution, career goal (in or out of education as here 
defined), or the expected length of teaching career are held constant. It 
holds true for mean grade point average as well as for the percentage 
with CPA's of B+ or higher; the only exceptions are teachers in the west 
and southwest, and teachers planning to teach for less than two years 
(a small atypical group; see Appendix p. A-18). 

Among men, hires had mean CPA's only slightly below those for 
all male BA's. Among nonhires, the mean CPA, and the proportion of 
respondents with CPA's of B+ or more, was considerably below the figures 
for all male BA's. Among women, hires did slightly better oa ^the average 
than all female BA's, whereas nonhires did considerably worse in terms of CPA. 

^While the N's become small when the data are broken further, the 
difference in percent who were' educat ion majors holds up for men expecting 
teaching jobs in the fall of 1971 in senior high schools, and especially 
in elementary schools. 
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Comparing grade point averages in major subjects orrJy among 



hires and.nonhires and looking separately at education majors and all 
others, higher mean GPA's and more respondents with GPA's of &^ or better 
are found among the hired teachers regardless of field (Table 71 ). 

Taking into account both grade point average^ and institutional 
selectivity, thus shifting to the academic index . as the measure of 
achievement, a greater percentage of hires scored high and a greater 
proportion of nonhires scored low. This generally holds true when' con- 
trolling for sex, race, education major, career goal and characteristics 
of freshman institution. (See Tables 72-77 for greater detail.) 

Career Interests (Tables 78-89) 



career goa'iS of the 1971 graduates, and classified the graduates as 
education stables, recruits, defectors, or never interested in education 
careers. Table 78 shows the distribution of the 1971 job seekers in 
relation to these career goal categories. A large proportion of the 



in addition, many more had switched to this career goal by 1971 • Altogether,* 
three-fourths of the men, and 85 percent of the women who sought teaching 
jobs in 1971 also claimed to have long-term career goals in education. 

As shown in Table 79^ eniong women, those who obtained early 
teac'nTng jobs were most likely to plan teaching careers in elementary 
schools; among men; early hires were primarily interested in secondary 
school careers. Male hires were more likely than nonhires to aim for 
careers as school principals or super intendents (7% of hires as compared 
with half that proportion of nonhires); among women only 0.2 percent of 
hires and no nonhires had such career ambitions; but greater proportions 



In Part I of this study, we compared the 1 967 and 1971 long-range 



active job seekers had education career goals in both 1967 and 1971; 
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of nonhires than hires among )nen and women planned to teach in secondary 
schools. Those job seekers who did not have long-range career goals in 
education indicated a wide range of career choices.^ 

Parddoxical iy, slightly more of those who were not successful in 
obtaining the early jobs had education career goals; among the men more of 
the hired than nonhi red were defectors, while among women a slightly higher 
proportion of hires had never opted for such careers. Figure I shows this 
seeming paradox very clearly: higher proportions of applicants without 
education career goals in 1971 were hired than was the case with applicants 
who held such goals in 1971. No doubt the emphasis on grades or other aca- 
demic qualifications in recruitment criteria accounts for this outcome. 

. By a large margin, nonhires were more likely than hires to want to 
teach part-time, a fact which may in some cases have accounted for their 
not readily obtaining teaching jobs. In each j ob "category , but especially 
among nonhires, higher percentages of men than women planned (or had already 
begun) to teach part-time rather than fuM-time; 



PERCENTAGE WHO PLANNED (OR HAD BtGUN) 
TO TEACH PART-TIME 





Ma le Hi res 


7.9 


(22,080) 


Fema le Hi res 


6.2 


(84,210) 


Male Nonhi res 


21 .8 


( 5,730) 


Fema le Nonhi res 


15.8 


(29,980) 



Twenty-two percent of male hires, 18% of male nonhires and 11% 
of the women In each Job 2tt-;...Nent category who had made a career choice 
indicated career goals other than teaching or administration in primary 
or secondary schools. The most frequently mentioned other choices of both 
hires and nonhires ^are college teacher, housewife, health professional, 
artist, other (nonprofessional or unspecified); an additional frequent 
choice for hires was businessman, and for nonh I res'^^x: i al worker. 

There were a small number who had not yet made a career goal 
decision; these comprised j% of all hires and less than 1% of all nonhires 
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FIGURE 1 

PROPORTION OF TEACHERS SEEKING JOBS WHO WERE HIRED OR HAD ALREADY STARTED 
TEACHING 3Y THE FALL OF 1971 IN EACH OF FOUR CAREER GOAL CATEGORIES, 

AND BY SEX 
( I n Percentages) 



0 75 80 

Men • • » 




85.8 



Total 




79.^ 
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Nonhires, especially among men, were also more likely than hires to have 
applied to more than one school system for a contract. 

Respondents were asked how long a teaching career they expected; 
the modal response among men was "most of my working life;" among women 
it was "more than five years, but not the rest of my working life." 
Among men, more hires were anticipating 1 i felong commi tment than nonhires. 
Among women, however, the opposite was true: more hired than nonhired 
women planned to teach for less than the rest of their working lives, 
but more nonhired women planned to teach for life. Comparing the hired 
with respect to the four commitment levels mentioned in the questionnaire, 
for men the percentage, h 1 red is indeed highest at the highest commitment 
level, though It is almost^aS high for those interested in teaching for 
only 2-5 years. For women, the percentage hired actually goes down with 
increased length of commitment (see Figure 2). 

One of the interests of the study was to obtain some measure of 
the interests and preparation of job seekers for work with special groups 

V 

of pupils: racial or ethnic minorities, socially or economically disad- 
vantaged children, or children with special needs. Accordingly, respon- 
dents were asked first which rac i al /ethn i c group they expected to be in 
the majority among their pupils in their first job. Controlling for sex 
and for race or respondents (Table 8^ and 85) we found that a higher 
percentage of hires expected a majority of white pupils, and a higher 
percentage of nonhires a majority of black students. When asked which 
group they preferred to be in the majority, blacks clearly preferred 
to be working with black students. Close to half of all white respondents 
did not express a preference; those whites who answered preferred to teach 
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FIGURE 2 



PERCENT OF JOBSEEKERS HIRED (INCLUDING THOSE WHO HAD ALREADY STARTED TEACHING) 
AT EACH OF FOUR LEVELS OF ANTICIPATED LENGTH OF TEACHING CAREER, BY SEX 



Anticipated Length 
of Teaching Career 



Percent "Hires" 



Less Chan two years 



Tv/o to f i ve yea rs 



More than 5 years, not 
rest of working life 



flost of working I i f e 



Women 
Men 

W 
M 

W 
M 

W 
M 




30.7 



81.5 
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white children. There were few differences in this respect between 
hires and nonhi res or between men and women; the most clear-cut finding 
is the strong preference of black teachers and would-be teachers for 
working with black pupils (Tables 86 and 87). 

Respondents were also asked a series of questions dealing with 
the f ol 1 owi ng" spec ia 1 categories of students: adults, children who are. 
retarded, handicapped, disturbed, especially bright or creative, disadvan- 
taged, bilingual, or in preschool. As one might expect, only a small 
proportion (usually fewer than 10%) of respondents had either training 
or expectations to deal with such groups as the handicapped, bilingual, 
or retarded; larger proportions (usually between 20 and 30%) saw them- 
selves likely, as well as trained, to deal with bright, creative, or 
socially disadvantaged children. In almost every cabe, more hired than 
nonhi red teachers indicated an ex pec tat ion to teach one or more of 
these special categories of students. The categories attracting the 
highest proportions of student expectations were the disadvantaged, 
bright and creative, disturbed, and among women j the bilingual. 

When respondent preferences with regard to these students were 
examined, differences between hires and nonhi res were found to be smaller, 
and far less consistent. Among women^.the differences were uniformly 
small or nonexistent. Among men there were a few relatively large 
differences: a greater proportion of hires preferred to teach children 
who are bright or creative, or adults, and more nonhi res preferred to 
teach the physically handicapped, or none of 'these students. Again, 
the categories garnering the highest proportion of preferences were the 
disadvantaged, the bright and creative children, and adults (among men), 
and preschool children (among women). 

67 
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The respondents were also asked whether or not they 'had been 
trained to teach these categories of students. Here too, differences 
tended to be small between hires and nonhires, but more hires indicated 
they were trained to teach special groups of students than did those 
without the early jobs. Again, differences were greater among men than 
among women. In particular, more of the hired men claimed to be trained 
to teach bright, creative, disturbed and/or retarded youngsters. The 
greatest numbers reported being trained to teach the bright and creative, 
the disadvantaged, the retarded, adults (among men) and preschoolers 
(among women) . 

Finally, among the responses to the question: "Which pupils do 
you feel prepared to teach?" there were many instances where those without 
early teaching jobs were more likely to respond that they felt prepared 
than those who succeeded in obtaining the early jobs. (The proportion 
of positive responses to this question was also higher across the board 
than with respect to expectations, preferences and training.) In general, 
hires more often felt prepared to teach the retarded, handicapped, emotion- 
ally disturbed, bright and 'creative children, while the nonhires more 
often felt prepared to take on the disadvantaged, bilingual and preschool 
children, adults (and among men, even the hanu [capped and disturbed). 
Large proportions of respondents fciL prepared to teach the bright, the 
creative, and the d isadvantaged--more than one-third. Other categories 
in which many felt prepared are preschoolers and adults. 

Attitudinal Items (Tables 90 and 91 ) 

A comparison of the attitudes of hires and nonhires concerning 
salient social and educational issues would be of considerable interest 
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■ in a study of new teachers. Unfortunately, as discussed earlier (see 
pages 35~36) che att i'tude i terns available for this study were not specifi- 
cally designed for this purpose.""The findings in Table 90 show that hires 
more often responded positively to traditional items and nonhires to 
nontrad i t ional ones; although in some cases the differences are consider- 
able, in others, they are not. The general trend raises some important 
questions: Do school systems in fact tend to hire teachers with more 
traditional attitudes? This question deserves further examination, 
preferably using a different set of attitude items designed specifically 
fpr this purpose. 

An examination of career-related values (Tabl^ 91) confirms 
findjngs of earlier studies concerning the high importance teachers 
attach to ''people-oriented" values. By and large, the profile of all 
SA's and teachers do not differ as much as one might have assumed; 
furthermore, the differences observed are primarily sex-linked. Among 
men, we found both teacher groups (but especially the hires) less inter- 
ested in financial success than BA's as a whole, and teachers more inter- 
ested in helping others and avoiding a high-pressure job. Security was 
more important to nonhires than to either hires or BA's, and having 
opportunities for creativity weighed more heavily with hires than with others. 

Among women, differences tended to be less marked. Helping others 
and security were more important to the teachers, and as with men opportunity 
to be creative was least important to the nonhires. 

Summary 

By the summer of 1971, approximately 75 percent of recent college 
graduates who actively sought teaching jobs had been hired by elementary 




or secondary school systems.^ Compared to unsuccessful applicants, those 
who obtained the early jobs counted among them proportionately more men, 
more whites, and more graduates of higher socioeconomic status. Data 
on their freshman institutions are mixed, but more of the hires attended 
private institutions, four-year colleges, and fewer attended teachers' 
colleges, whereas nonhires attended institutions of slightly higher 
average selectivity. Hires had more credit hours in mathematics and the 
physical and biological sciences, and fewer credits in social sciences, 
arts and humanities, and secondary school practice teaching. Among women, 
hires also had more education and elementary school practice teaching 
credjts, and a higher proportion majored in education; among men, nonhires 
did. Hires had higher mean grade point averages than did nonhires, and 
included greater proportions with GPA's of B+ or more and high scores on 
the academic index than did nonhires. 

More hires among men had a lifetime commitment to teaching careers, 
but among women more nonhires did. In addition, more nonhires planned 
careers teaching in secondary schools: it would appear therefore that 
those who sought high school teaching jobs in the social sciences, arts 
and humanities experienced special difficulties in finding employment. 

More of those who did not succeed in getting the early jobs 
expected and preferred to teach a majority of nonwhite pupils on their 
first job. More of the hired teachers expected to teach a variety of 
students with special needs, and for the most part more were trained to 
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The reader should keep in mind that this study deals only with the 
cohort of 1967 freshmen who had obtained a bachelor's degree by the summer 
of 1971. These findings should therefore not be applied to other groups of 
persons who sought teaching jobs in the summer of 1971, such as persons who 
graduated in -earlier years, former teachers seeking re-entry positions, 
recent MA recipients, etc. 
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do so. Mar.y nonhired, however, preferred to teach such students, and 
felt prepared to take them on. 

There is evidence suggesting that those who obtained the early 
jobs may have held more traditional attitudes than those who did not. 

Because financial limitations made it impossible to carry out 
multivariate analyses in connection with this study, the findings pre- 
sented here are useful only as broad indicators of trends, and cannot 
be refined to the point where it could be clearly established that in 
selecting from among available candidates, school systems recruited the 
best qualified or those best suited to meet the needs of special groups 
of studcr.ts. The data suggest that, by and large, school systems gave 
priority to recruiting men and students who had good college grades; 
because of the small number of cases, we cannot determine whether the 
low recruitment of black males was due to the preferences of wel 1 -qua 1 i f ied 
black male students, for other careers, or is indicative of discriminatory 
hiring practices. It would seem that more often than not, from this 
cohort, the system recruited graduates who had the best credentials,, and 
did not have available for recruitment a potential supply of better- 
qualified candidates. 



educated women, and women who did not major in education, was not tapped; 
many of the women who were not recruited were highly career-oriented and 
aspired to secondary school positions. It is quite possible that many 
of these candidates lacked required credentials, especially valid teaching 
experience, but if ways had been found to deal with these problems, the 
recruitment of such students might have provided some fresh talent for 
the- teaching profession. However, more thorough data analyses are 
required to substantiate this impression. 



There are some indications that a small pool of university- 
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PART MB 
CAREER PLANS OF NEW TEACHERS 

This section is concerned with those new teachers who obtained 
the early jobs. After examining the type of school in which they expected 
to be working in the fall of 1971 (preschool or elementary school, junior 
or senior high school) we present information on the length of their 
anticipated teaching careers, their long-term career interests, and some 
characteristics of the students they expected to be involved with In 
their first jobs or during their teaching careers. 

Level of Schools Which Hired the New 
Teache^rs for Employment in Fall, 1971 
(Tables 92-98) 

Nearly half the men with early teaching jobs, and one-fourth of 
the women were hired by senior high schools for the Fall of 1971. In 
addition, 28 percent of the men were working in juniorhigh schools, as 
compared with only 15 percent of the women. The latter predominated in 
elementary schools — 53 percent of them were recruited for that level, 
but only 16 percent of the men. Four percent of the women expected to 
teach at the preschool level, presumably most often in kindergartens, 
but only 60 men (0.3%) had been hired for such jobs. 

Looking at the figures in another way, we can see that by hiring 
recent college graduates, only high schools were able to add substantial 
numbers of men--and at this level, half the teaching staffs are traditionally 
male. In fact, the proportion of women among new high school teachers 
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is quite high J Few men were hired at the elementary school level (they 
comprised only 7% of all recruits at that level). As shown earlier, the 
reason is primarily the unavailability of the men in this cohort for 
these positions; it will be recalled that 80 percent of all men who 
applied for teaching jobs were hired, and, .that nonhires were chiefly 
interested in high school jobs. 

In terms of expectations of long-term employment within the 
various types of schools, the highest "stability" rate was among those 
teaching in elementary schools: 82 percent of the women, and 61 percent 
of the men teaching there expected in the long run to be working in 
elementary schools. This stabilTtv measure was high for those in senior 
high schools as well: the corresponding figures were 69 percent (women) 
and 59 percent (men). Junior high schools had the lowest proportion 
expecting to remain there in the long run--about a third of the women 
and only about one-fifth of the men (Table 93)'.^ 

Those not planning to remain at their present level planned 
either to leave the schools altogether, or to move to higher levels. 
Eleven to 14 percent of the men and 8 to 16 percent of the women 
planned to leave educational institutions in the long run; the proportion 
expecting to leave is highest In senior high schools. By a wide margin, 
senior high school teachers who wanted to remain in the education field 
planned to move to colleges and universities (especially four-year), 

^Our data show the following proportions of women among new 
teachers: 

Senior high schools: 65.8% 
Junior high schools: 68.1 
Elementary schools:' 92.8 

More than half the women in preschool s intended to remain in 
these schools; of the 60 men in preschool s none expected to remain there 
in the long run. 

ER?C 7,1 
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whereas the junior high school teachers hoped to move to senior high 
schools (though some wanted to move beyond that level). Elementary 
school teachers looked forward in almost equal proportions to moving 
to secondary schools or colleges, and women preschool teachers expected 
most. -of ten to move to elementary schools (though even there 8% looked 
forward to working in colleges and universities). Many more men than 
women expected to work in colleges and universities in the long run 



to teach; two-thirds of the men, and four-fifths of the women chose 
"teaching only*' as their long-run job activity. Another nine percent 
of the men expected to teach and administer, and 1^ percent planned to 
be in administration only. Among the women the corresponde i ng figures 
are one and two percent! (See Table 9^.) 



Jevel". About three-quarters of the elementary school teachers, among 
men as well as women, were education majors. About equal proportions 
of women teaching in junior or senior high schools majored in education 
— 22 and 21 percent respectively. Among men there was some difference— 
one-fourth of the junior high school teachers were education majors, 
but this was true of only 15 percent of those in senior high schools 
(Table 95) • 0^ the education majors working in school systems in 1971, 
some 79 percent were hired by elementary and preschools, 9 percent by 
junior high schools, and 12 percent by senior high schools; conversely, 
only 27 percent of the noneducation majors obtained jobs in the primary 
school grades, 28 percent in junior high schools, and hS percent in 
senior high schools. This general trend was true for both men and women. 



(Table 93). 



At. whatever level, most of these young teachers want to continue 



Education majors predominantly found jobs at the elementary 
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although considerably more men than women with education majors were 
employed in secondary schools, and more women than men majoring in other 
fields were employed in elementary and preschools (Table 96). 

Junior and senior high school teachers had earned about the same 
number of credit hours in education (about 20 hours); as expected, 
elementary school teachers averaged more. 

The extent to which teachers have been exposed to practice 
teaching in college varies somewhat by level, although it is .^noteworthy 
that only a small minority entered teaching at any level without having 
had appropriate practice teaching experience (Table 98). The largest 
number of hours of practice teaching was reported by women hired as 
elementary school teachers. The data also do not suggest that students 
with considerable practice teaching experience were not hired at levels 
using this experience. It is nevertheless true that 38 percent of the 
women in junior high schools and 22 percent of those hired by senior 
high schools reported practice teaching experi^ence at the elementary 
level an early choice to which they may have been led through college 
career counsel i ng. 

Career Goals and Length of Expected 
Teaching Career of Teachers Who 
Obtained Early Jobs (Tables 99-116) 

In Part 1, we saw that those graduates who act-ryely sought 

teaching jobs in 1971 most often had long-term career goals in education, 

although many of them, especially the men, had not made this decision 

at the time they entered col lege , but came to it during their college 

years. Figure 3 illustrates the point: Among new male teachers, only 

36 percent had a stable career goal in education since they were freshmen, 

and as many as 28 percent hoped to make their career in another field. 
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FIGURE 3 

EDUCATION CAREER GOAL AMONG HIRED TEACHERS, BY SEX 




S Stables (Education Career Goal, 1967 and I97I) 

R Recruits (Education Career Goal, I97I only) 

D Defectors (Education Career Goal, I967 only) 

N Never Education Career Goal 



Men 



Women 
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Most of the women teachers, on the other hand, had held education career 
goals since they were freshmen. ' 

It was also shown earlier that among men more hires than nonhires 
had lifetime commitments to teaching careers, while among women the 
opposite vjai true. Also, considerably more men had lifetime commitments 
--at least as projected from the outset — than did women (see Table 82). 
In this section, this expected commitment of the hires is examined by 
investigating its relationship to a number of other characteristics, 
notably race, parental income, size, selectivity and type of institution 
attended, number of education credits, achievement measures, degree 
plans, and career expectations. 

The questionnaire provides for four career length categories: 
less than two years (expected by ^7o of all hires), two to five years 
(indicated by 23%), more than five years but not the rest of working 
life (36%), and most of working life (another 36%). Differences in 
expected length of career by sex and by race are presented in Table 99. 
It should be stressed that the category of men anticipating a teaching 
career of less than two- years rests on a weak numerical base (weighted 
N = 1,500, unweighted N = 62). Any findings presented for this group 
should therefore be interpreted with caution.^ 

In general, teachers with longer term conimi tments tended more 
often to be white, and to come from lower- income families (especially 

^For women there is a similar problem, but it is less marked. Thus, 
women expecting to teach for less than two years comprise the smallest female 
commitment group, by far, but number 2,520 (or 120 unweighted cases) ;* 20% of 
them do not indicate a school system as their Fall, 1971 employer. 

It is not altogether clear whether all the respondents f this category 
actual ly were active or full-time teachers in the Fall of 1971, ^ause their 
responses to several of the questions were contradictory or unclear. Thus, 
close to one-half of them indicated as their employer in the Fall of 1971 
organizations other than schools (for example, government or business). See 
also Appendix p. A-I8. 



the men ). Most nnarked were differences in the institutions these teachers 
had attended: those with longer-term commitments were less likely to 
have been at private institutions (the men were also less likely to have 
been at universities and more likely to have studied at two- and four-year 
colleges). They came from schools of lower median selectivity and higher 
median size, and were more likely to have attended teachers* colleges, 
though the bulk of them did not. More of them had majored in education* 
They also had more credit hours in education; among men, more hours of 
secondary school practice teaching, and among women, of elementary school 
practice teaching. 

The data presented so far suggest that the teachers with longer 
commitments come from less prestigious academic surroundings and more 
modest persona! circumstances. The data" on indicators of achievement 
are mixed. The projected longer-term teachers had higher mean grade 
point averages, though percent with CPA's of B+ or better was as high 
for men and women with the shortest commitments as for those with lifetime 
comfTi i tmen ts (this percentage dipped for the in-between commitment groups). 
Further examination of these data, taking into account race, and level 
of employing school, suggests that these findings hold up best for whites 
and for elementary school teachers. Among blacks, and among those 
teaching in secondary schools, the relationship between grades and length 
of commitment is not consistent (Tables 110 and 111). Also, when the 
indicator used is the academic index, rather than straight grade point 
average, the academic superiority of teachers with long-term commitments 
tends to disappear (Table 112). ; 
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More of the teachers with projected long-term commitments planned 
L 

to go on for graduate degreJes. The consistency of the data suggests 
that these graduate study plans are clearly related to the search for 
better training and credentials for education careers. 

Women's commitment to teaching does not differ markedly in 
relation to school level, although elementary school teachers seem 
somewhat more interested in long-term teaching careers. Among men, 
how.-'ver, considerably fewer of those working in elementary schools in 
the fall of 1971 planned long-term careers in teaching than those teaching 
in secondary schools; the proportion of career-committed male elementary 
school teachers at kG percent is nevertheless substantial. 

Although the majority of all new teachers expect to teach classes 
composed predominantly of white students, there are some variations to 
be observed (Table 115); these must be cautiously interpreted, partly 
because more short-termers, especially among the men, did not know what 
to expect. We fjnd among men that of those with lifetime commitments 
about 93 percent expect white majorities, and five percent, black majorities. 
Among those who planned to teach for more than five years, but less than 
life, however, we find twice as many expecting a majority of black pupils 
(10%) and on*ly 86 percent anticipating white majorities. Seven percent 
of the women intending to teach for more than two years expect majorities 
of black students on their first jobs and there is a very slight increase 
in the proportion expecting to teach other racial/ethnic majorities 

Deviating from this finding are those women planning to teach 
for less than two years--they are by far the women most likely to seek 
doctoral degrees (among the other cammltment groups, seeking the doctorate 
does increase with increasing commitment). As previously mentioned, we 
feel that the data for this group should be treated with caution (see Table 113). 




with increasing commitment. .Among women planning to teach only fleetingly 
(i.e., for less than two years), however, more than twice as many expect 
black majorities (15%) and only 78 percent expect white pupils.^ 

Long-termers are more likely to expect to teach special subgroups 
of students than are short-termers; these differences are especially 
marked among men (Table 116). More men in any commitment group over two 
years expect to be teaching the disadvantaged than any other of the 
special groups; among those with shorter than two-year prospective 
teach ihg careers, relatively very few (7%) expect to teach the disadvan- 
taged, and two out of five — considerably more than any other commitment 
group — expect to teach the highly creative. Many men also expect to be 
teaching the creative, and the exceptionally bright; in this category » 
too the shortest commitment men outstrip the others in expectations. 
But excluding them, the proportion with this expectation increases with 
commitment. The shorter-term men are also more likely to expect to 
teach adults. Long-termers, on the other hand, in addition to expecting 
more than the others to teach the disadvantaged, also expect more than 
short- termers to teach the retarded, handicapped, and bilingual students. 

Among women, more teachers expect to teach tKe disadvantaged 
than any of the other special subgroups of students in every commitment 
category, but increasing proportions do so with increasing commitment. 
Bright and creative students are expected by many women teachers as well, 
although women tend to have these expectations slightly less often than 
men. More women with long-term teaching expectations designate the 

^In the absence of multivariate analysis, we have not determined 
to what extent these ^/ariations are due to the racial composition of 
teachers In the various commitment groups, but we suspect that this is 
an important factor (see also Tables 87 and 99). 
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emotionally distrubed, the bilingual and adults among students they 
expect to be teaching. 

New Teachers and Special Groups 
of Students 

Overall, a fairly large proportion of the new teachers (about 15%) 
expect the pupils on their first job to be predominantly nonwhite; much 
larger proport i ons--rang i ng from 5 to 35 percent--expect to teach students 
with special needs, most often the socially and economically disadvantaged 
(see Tables 84, 85 -.and 88) . Tables 117-121 reflect the extent to which 
there were noteworthy differences in the academic achievement of teachers 
with such expectations or preferences and the extent to which the new 
teachers had been trained and felt prepared to cope with students who 
presumably presented special problems, such as the handicapped or retarded. 

Table 119 presents detailed data on the academic background, of 
those teachers who expect to be dealing with special types of pupils. 
If these expectations are realized, it would appear that such pupils 
will be exposed to teachers who performed somewhat better during their 
college years than new teachers who do not expect such assignments. 
This is true in most of the special need categories, except mentally 
retarded pupils; also, among men adults, and among women, the disadvantaged. 

For black students, the picture 13 more mixed. Although the 
proportion of high-index students in this group of teachers is above 
average ( 16% compared to 13% for all h i r(^d teachers), this is more than 
offset by the high proportion of teachers in the lowest academic group 
(62% for teachers who expect to teach black children, compared to k7% 
for all hired teachers). It should be noted that this distribution 
is chiefly attributable to the low academic scores of women who expect 

81 
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to teach blacks, and may reflect the high proportion of blacks who expect 
to teach black pupils (Table 85) and score low on academic index (Table 73). 

High-index teachers preferred teaching nonwhite majorities more 
than did the others (Table 118). And men teachers preferring to teach 
the bright, bilingual, majorities of blacks, the disadvantaged and adults 
most often included those with high- index scores. Among women, those 
preferring to teach the nonwhite, disturbed, bright, creative and bilingual 
included the highest proportion of high-index scorers (Table 120). But 
when we contrast the preferences and expectations of high- index teachers, 
as in Table 121, it becomes clear that although in most special need 
categories more high-index teachers feel positive about such assignments 
than their fellow teachers who did less well in college, the majority 
would rather not have such jobs, and many more expected than preferred 
sucn dbS ignmen ts . This is particularly striking in the case of the 
physically handicapped. The only exception occurred with respect to 
highly creative students. 

Figure k compares the proportions of all new teachers who expected, 
preferred, were trained and felt prepared to teach various special groups 
of students. (Data for Figure k can be found in Table 89.) The figure^ 
demonstrates that: 

--Greater proportions of new teachers felt prepared to teach 
pupils in all categories than were trained to do so or had such prefer- 
ences. More felt prepared than expected to teach in all categories but 
two: emotionally disturbed and bilingual. 



^ In interpreting these data it is important to keep in mind that 

these are independent counts; in other words, we have not established 
actual overlap among respondents in the four descriptive categories 
(expect, prefer, trained, feel prepa red). 
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EXPECTATIONS. PREFERENCES. TRAINING AND PREPAREDNESS (AS SELF-AbSESSED) OF NEV TEACHERS TO TEACH PUPILS 

WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



ti I tngua I 

E'^Pect E U'M^'^ 8.1 

Prefer f 3 .0 

T ra i ned ^^^H 5 , li 

Feel Prepared FP 
Hencal ly Retarded 



Ph/sically Handicapped 



(In Percentages) 




EiroCignaMy Disturbed 
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Exceptional !y Bright 



5oc;«l ly/Econo-.ically 



(N ■ 108,550) 
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— More^ new teachers expected than preferred to teach special 
groups of students in all cases except the highly creative, and pre- 
schoolers; in both those instances more would have preferred to work 
with these pupils than expected to have the chance to do so. In all 
categories, except for highly creative pupils, where preference is highest, 
greater proportions of new teachers were trained to teach the special - 
need groups than had that preference, 

— In the case of children who are inentally retarded, physically' 
hand icapped , preschool ers ,- and of aduKts , as -many (or .more) new teacher-S_. 
were trained to teach such pupils as actually expected to be working 
with them. But more teachers expected to meet with emotionally disturbed, 
socially and economically disadvantaged, bilingual and, also, to a more 
limited extent, highly creative children than had been trained to teach them. 

Summary 

More teachers who took a first job in elementary schools planned 
to remain at the same school level in the long run than those teaching 
at any other level. Junior high school teachers were the least likely 
to do so. Those not planning to stay at the same level were planning 
either to leave teaching altogether or to move to a higher level than 
the one they presently occupied. Relatively few planned to work in 
two-year colleges; four-year colleges and universities were far preferred. 
Most expected in the long run to s tay in teacning exclusively; practically 
no women expected to be in administration either alone or in combination 
with other activities. 

Examined by schooj. level, similar proportions of men and women ^ 
were education majors and/or had high median numbers of credit hoijrs in 
educat ion. 

ERIC 84 
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T'^achers jntending at the outset to teach for most of their working 
lives included more whites and fewer blacks than shorter-term projected 
teachers. Their median parental income was lower, they less frequently 
attended private institutions, schools of high selectivity, and more 
frequently had attended teachers' colleges, and were education majors. 
Among whites and elementary school teachers they had higher mean GPA^s ; 
among nonwhites and secondary school teachers the findings were less 
consistent, although among secondary school teachers the proportions 
with GPA's-of B+ or higher decreased with increasing commitment. The 
proportion with high acadismic index scores was less for those with the 
longest commitment, yet more long-term commitment teachers had graduate 
school plans. 

Relatively large proportions of new teachers expected to teach 
disadvantaged, bright and creative or emotionally disturbed youngsters, 
and smaller proportions expected retarded, handicapped, bilingual, 
preschool or adult pupils. Long-term teachers are more likely to expect 
to teach students in these special groups; by and large, this was true 
of men and women alike. 

More teachers expected to work with some categories of special 
need students than had been trained for such assignments, and in the 
case of emotioj'ially disturbed children, than felt prepared to take 
them on. Such assignments also did not appeal to the great majority 
of teachers; only work with highly creative and socially or economically 
disadvantaged students attracted substantial percentages of new teachers. 
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TABLES TO PART I 

CHANGE OR STABILITY IN EDUCATION CAREER GOAL 
FROM 1967 TO 1971, BY SELECTED PERSONAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



1 
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TABLE \ 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY SEX AND STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION 
FROM 1967 to 1971^ 
( I n Percentages) 



Al 1 Men Women 



Education Careerists 
s 

TOTAL. . /. ... : "3 1 .4 13.8 ' kS.l 

Stables 20.3 6.3 :i3.6 

Recruits 11.1 7.5 1^4.6 

Defectors from Educa- 
tion Careers . . . 8.k 5. 1 11.5 

Never Education Careers 60.2 81.0 kO.3 

iU)^ (5^2,300) (265,790) (276.520) 

% 100.0 99.9 100.0 



a 



Educa t i on 


Ca reer 


Educa t i on 


Career Goal . 1971 


Goa 1 , 


1967 


'Yes 


No 


Yes 




S tabl es 


Defectors 


No 




Recru \ ts 


Never Education 
Career 



'^As explained in tlie Foreword and on p. N here and in all 

following tables is a pOjjulation projection, not an actual count of 
respondents. 
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TABLE 2 



CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION BY PLAN TO TEACH 
AT ANY TIME, FOR ALL 1971 BA's 
(l n Percentages) 



Plan to Teach 
at Any Time 



All BA's 



Career Goal in Elementary 
or Secondary Education 



l9o7 and 1971 
(Stables) 



1971 Only 1967 Only 
(Recrui ts) (Defectors) 



No Such 
Career Goal 



(Never Education 
Ca reer) 



Jobseekers, Fal 1 1971 



Hi res 
N'onhi res 



20.0 
6.6 



56,0 
19.^ 



20. 1 
6.3 



3.3 
0.9 



kot seeking Fal I 1971 
teaching job, but 
plan to teach at 
later time 



16.6 



23.2 



36.7 



23.9 



9.8 



Total planning to teach 

at anytime 43 . 2 

No plans to teach^ 56.8 



98.6 



95.8 
4.3 



50.3 
49.8 



14.0 
86.0 



(N) 



(542,400^ 
100.0 



(109,870) 
100.0 



(60,500) 

100. 1 



(45,380) 
100. 1 



(326,650^ 

100.0 



^"No plans to teach" designates those who did not respond to items asking when 
they planned to start teaching, and whether they had applied for a teaching position. The 
percentages given for that category may therefore include some "no answer's." 
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TABLE 5 



CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN 1967 AND/OR 1971 BY RELIGION 
IN WHICH REARED 
f I n Percentages) 



Rel 1 gi on (rea red) 


1 967 Teachers 


1971 Teachers 


Protes tan t 


56.1 


S8A 


Roman Ca tho 1 i c 


33*9 


31.!' 


Jewish 


5.3 


5.3 


Other 


3.9 




None 


0.8 


0.9 


(N) 


(154,360) 


(169,420) 


% 


100.0 


100.0 
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TABLE 6 



CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 1967 AND/OR 1971 
' BY SEX AND FATHER'S HIGHEST LEVEL OF FORMAL EDUCATION ^ 
( I n Percentages) 





A 1 1 




Men 


Women 


Father's Education 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 . 
Teachers 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 

Teachers 


1967 
Teachers 


1571 
Teachers 


Grammar school or 
less 




8,5 


15,0 


n.o 


8,0 


7.8 


Soma high school 


17.7 


17.0 


20.4 


19*8 


17J 


16.2 


High school 
graduate 


3M 


30,8 


34.4 


34.2 


30.4 


29,8 


Some col lege 


18.4 


18.5 


14.3 


15J 


19.4 


19.4 


Col lege graduate 


\k.O 


15.1 


9.5 


12.2 


15.1 


16,0 


Postgraduate 
degree 


9-3 


10.1 


6,4 


7.7 


10.0 


10.8 



(N) (153,860) (169,150) (29,760) (36.810) (124.100) (132.340) 

% 99.9 100.0 106,0 100,0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE 7 



CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION IN I967 AND/OR 1971 
BY SEX AND MOTHER'S HIGHEST LEVEL OF FORMAL EDUCATION 
Cin Percentages) 







Al 1- 


Men 


Women 


Mother's Education 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 
Teachers 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 
Teachers 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 
Teachers 


Granicnar school or 
less 


-6.6 


5.6 




b . Z 


5 . 3 




Some high school 


11.7 


1 1.4 


15.0 


1^.7 


10.9 


10.5 


High school 
gradua te 


46.6 


45.6 


49. 1 


46.5 


46.1 


45.3 


Some CO 1 1 ege 


19.3 


20.6 


16.1 


18.9 


20,0 


21 .0 


Col 1 ege g radua te 


13.4 


1 13.8 


'9. 1 


11.7 


14.4 


14.4 


Pos tg radua te 
deg ree 


\ 


3.1 


1.3 


2.0 


2.7 


3.4 


(N) 

% 


(154,040) 
100.0 


(169,410) 

100. 1 


(29,840) 
100.0 


(36,780) 
100.0 


(124,200) 
100,0 


(132,630) 
100.0 
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TABLE 8 

CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 196? AND/OR 1971 
BY SEX, FATHER'S OCCUPATION, AND PERCENTAGE 
OF MOTHERS (N NONHOUSEWIFE OCCUPATIONS 
(I n Percentages) 



%father'j 




All 


Men 


Women 


OccupatI on^ 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 
Teachers 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 
Teachers 


1967 
Teachers 


1971 
Teachers 


Group A— 
professional 
and technical 


11.5 


n.2 


7 R 


Q 6 


12.3 


11.7 


Group B— 
prof essional 
and technical 




9.9 


1 0 . ^ 


10.2 


9. 1 


9.8 


Managers, offl- . 
eta I s and 
proprietors 


21 .8 


" 23.0 


16.6 


19.6 . 


23.1 


2^.0 


Sales, servJcc 
and clerical 


10.1 


9.6 


1 1.6 


9.8 


9.8 


9.5 


Blue col lar 
workers 


26.3 


25.3 


35.0 


30.5 


2/^^2^ 


23.8 


Other occupations 


20.2 


20.5 


18.1 


19.9 


20.8 


■^v. 20 . 7 


Unemployed 


0.7 


0.5 


o.k 


O.k 


0.7 






(152,830} 
100.0 


(166,630} 
100.0 


(29,970} 
99.9 


(36,010) 
100.0 


(122,860) 
100.0 


(130,620) 
100.0 


Percentage of 
mothers in 
occupa t ions 
other than 
housewi f e 


1+0.2 


ko.s 


38.0 


36.6 


kO.7 


k\.7 



(N) V {153,530} (167.730) (29,990) (36,060) (123. 5^+0) (131,670) 



*The ACE questionnaire lists specific occupational categories, with greatest 
elaboration In listing professions. The following occupations have been grouped under 
each of the headings used above: 

Group A Professional and Technical - includes architect, cljnlcal psychologist, college 
teacher, dentist, engineer, lawyer, physician, researcher, veterinarian, statistician. 

Group B Professional and Technical - includes accountant, actor or entertainer, artist, 
clergy, computer programmer, dietitian, interior decorator. Interpreter, lab tcchn ic I-'in , 
musician, nurse, optometrist, pharmacist, school counselor, school principal or super- 
intendent, social worker, occupation, physical or speech therapist, elementary or 
secondary school teacher, wr'ter, conservationist or forester. 

Managers, Officials and Proprietors - Includes business executives, business owners or 
proprietors, foreign service workers. 

Sales, Service, and Clerical - Includes business salesman or buyer, law enforcement 
officer, business clerical, military service career. 

Blue Collar Workers - Includes skilled trades, seml-sk 1 1 1 ed workers , unskilled laborers. 
Other Occupation? - Includes farmei' or rancher, unspecified "other," 
Unemployed, Housewife. 

ER?C 94 . 
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TABLE 5 

CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION IN I967 AND/OR 1971 
BY SEX AND PARENTAL FAMILY INCOME 
(RESPONDENT'S "BEST ESTIMATE") 
( I n Percentages) 



Pa ren ta I 1 nconie 




AM 


Men . 


Women 


(Excluding "1 
have no idea")^ 


1 yb/ 

Teachers 


1 97 1 
Teachers 


1967 
Te3 che r s 


1971 

Teache r s 


1967 
Teache rs 


1971 
Teache rs 


L-Bss than $4,000 


5.7 


5.8 


5.8 


6.1 


5.7 


5.6 


$4,000-5,999 


.12.4 


U..6. - 


15.9 - - 


12,9 


11.3 


i-i . 2 


$6,000-7,999 


18.3 


18.2 


19.5 


18.8 


18.0 


17.9 


$8,000-9,999 


19.7 


. 19.2 


21,6 


21.2 


19.2 


18.5 


$10,000-14,999 


27.^ 


26.8 






9 7 1 


ZD. D 


$15,000-19,999 


8.8 


9.4 


5.2 


7-6 


9.9 


10.0 


$20,000 or more 


' 7.6 


9. 1 


3.6 


6.2 


8.8 


10.1 


Median Income (in" 
(do! lars) 


9,374 


9,508 


8,aio 


9, 143 


9,566 


9,649 


(N) (Exclu- 
ding "I 
have no 
idea") 

'% 

Percent res- 


(1 15,950) 
99.9 


(128,530) 
100. 1 


(26.850) 
99.9 


(32,710) 
100.0 


(89,100) 
100.0 


(95,820) 
99.9 


ponding "1 


1 24.0 


23.0 


10.3 


10.2 


27.3 


26.6 1 


have no idea" 














(N) (Inclu- 
ding "1 
have no 
idea") 


(152,500) 


(167,020) 


(29,920) 


(36,420) 


(122,580) 


( 130,600) 



^In order to assess the probable impact of varying proportions of respondents in 
each analytic group who cannot estimate their parental family income, we ran parental 
income by father's highest level of education, for hires, nonhtres and for all 1971 BA's. 
Please see Appendix, p. A-8 and Table A-5. From the distribution of these "don't knows' 
on Father's education^ it appears that their parental income may be higher than average 
for the group; thus a relatively h i gh proportion of respondents designating "1 have no 
Jea" on income may result in an unde res t i ma te of income for that group of respondents. 
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TA8LE 10 

CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 196? AND/OR 1971 
BY SOURCES OF UNDERGRADUATE SUPPORTa 
(in Percentages) 



Source of Support 


Percentage of Total 


Citing that Source 




1967 Teachers 


1971 Teachers 




80.0 


80.5 




8J 


9J ■ 


Federal scholarship, fellowship, or 


1 K6 


12,4 


State scholarship, fellowship, or 


25.1 


23.7 


Other scholarship, fellowship, or 


22,5 


21 .2 




27.8 


26.4 




18.7 


18.2 




) Q 1 


1 D . Z 




0.3 


0.3 




0.8 


0.8 




56.2 


54.3 




32.2 


31.8 


W ' 

Mean number of sources per 
respondent 


(155,220) 
3.02 


(170.340) 
2.95 



^Respondents were asked: "How have you financed your college and living 
expenses as an undergraduate?" and were instructed to "mark as many as apply." 
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TABLE 11 



CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EOUCATI ON IN 196? ANO/OR 1971 
BY R«-GION OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(In Percentages) 



Region of Institution 



1967 Teachers 1971 Teachers 



Northeast 

Midwest 

Southeast 

West £- Southwest 



(N) 
% 



36.8 
39.) 
9.6 
1^.5 



(155.250) 
100.0 



31.6 
ill. 8 
10.8 
15.8 



(170,390) 
100. 0 



TABLE 12 

CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONOARY EDUCATION IN 1967 ANO/OR 1971 
BY CONTROL AND LEVEL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(in Percentages) 



Control and Level of institution 



1967 Teachers 197' Teachers 



Pub I I c uh I ve rs I ty . . . 
Private unl vers! ly . . 
Publ ic k-yaar col lege. 
Private ^-year college 
Public 2-year college. 
Private 2-year college 

(H) 



21 .8 
^.2 
3if.9 
26,1 
9.6 
3.^ 



2^.9 

31.2 
25. 1 
II. 8. 
3.7- 



(155,260) 
100.0 



{170.380) 
100.0 
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TABLE 13 

CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EOUCATION IN 1 967 AND/OR 1971 
BY SELECTIVITY^ OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(1 n Percentages) 



All 

Selectivity ■ 

1967 Teachers 1971 Teachers 

b 

""f^nown 8.3 9,2 

Less than 89 . . » ^ ^ ^ ^ 

29-96 • 5.8 ' 6.6 

97-'0^ 20.0 20.1 

'05-112 37 0 ^ .3^ Q 

''3-120 ........ ,^8 ,35 

'21-128 J_ ^.^ 5,3 

""-■^ 12« _ i,,0 3 g 



Hedion (including unknown) 106.68 106.23 

J^) (155,2^0) (170.380) 

^= loo.o loo.o 



Selectivity measures describe the Insritutlon in terms of the scores of fts freshmen on national 
exom. nations. Development of test score equivalences atlw AC^ to use information from NMSQT , ACT, and SAT 
composite scores m determining selectivity: "The median scores of entering freshmen on the ACT, the NMSdT 
and the SAT ccmposltes. . . are included in the record for each institution. The-Je median scores were 
adjusted on the basis of National Merit Scholarship candidates represented at the institution " (John A 
Creager and Charles L. Sell. "The Institutional Domain of Higher Education: A Characterlst>.s File for 
Research." ACE Research RePorts . Vol. No. 6, 1 969 , p. 7.) 

'^Astin has demonstrated that institutions of unknown selectivity scores resemble the least selec- 
tive inst.tutlons. (Alexander A«;tin. Predicting Academic Performance in Co llege. New York- Free Press 
1971, pp. 2ti ff and Appendix c.) ' 
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TABLE 16 

CAREER GOAL IN PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EOUCATIDN 
IN 1967 ANO/OR 1971 BY SEX AND ACADEMIC INDEX^ 
(In Percentages) 



Academic 


Al 1 




Men 




Women 




1 ndex 


1967 Teachers 


1971 Teachers 


1967 Teachers 1971 


Teachers 

i 


1967 Teacher, 1971 


Teachers 






13.0 


8.0 


10.0 


lij.l 


13.9 




.... 39.6 


37.3 


32.2 


28.2 




39.8 






^49. 6 


59.8 


61.7 






(N) 

. % 


(15*4.290) 
100.0 


(169, 06D) 

100.1 : 


(30,260) 
100.0 


(36,610) 
100.0 


(I2tf,030) 
100.0 


(132. ^450) 
100.0 



^Modeled on the work of James A. Davls^ee Great Aspirations , Chicago: Aldlne Publishing Co., 196*4, 
and Undergraduate Career Oecislons , Chicago: ^Bine, 1965), the academic index is a measure which simultane- 
ously takes account of the respondent's overalWgrade point average and the selectivity of the institution he 
attended (at least In his freshman year). For discussion of selectivity see footnote to Table 13. 

The distribution for the 1971 BA's In the study was as follows; 



. RESPONOENT'S GRADE POINT 
AVERAGE (OVERALL) 



Selectivity of 
(Freshman) 
Inst i tat fon 


A.At- 


A-B + 


B 


B-C+ 


c 


C-D+ 


D or 
Less 




1 121-128 
















19.9 


II 113-20 












k 




1*4.9 


111 105-12 
















28. t» 


IV 8S-m 
Unknown 
















36.8 


3.'4 


20.9 


39.2 


31.6 


^4.8 


0. 




100.0 



From this distribution, the index v/as constructed as follows; 



High academic index 
Middle Academic index 
Low academic Index 



(top fifth) 
(above average) 
(bottom ha I f) 



- 20% 

- 3*4/. 

- '46/. 
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TABLE \S 



STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION 
FROM 1967 TO 1971 BY RELIGION 
IN WHICH RESPONDENT WAS REARED 
( I n Percen tages) 



Re 1 i g i on 
(Reared) 


Never Education 
Career 


If 

S tables 


Recru 1 ts 


Defectors 


P rotes taqt 


55.7 


57.0 


61.0 


53.9 


Roman Cathol i c 


29.1 


33.4 


26.9 


35.3 


Jewl sh 


9-2 


4.9 


6.2 


6.3 


Other 


3.9 


3.9 


4.8 


3.6 


None 


2.1 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 ' 


(N) 

% 


(32i+.130) 
100.0 


(109.180) 
100.0 


(60.250) 
100. 1 


(45.190) 
99.9 



TABLE 20 



o 

ERIC 



STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION 
FROM 1967 TO 1971 BY 1957 RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE OF RESPONDENT 
(In Percentages) 



104 



Re 1 i g i on 
(Preferred) 


Never Education 
Career 


S tab 1 es 


Recru i ts 


Defectors 


Protes tan t 


51.0 


55.4 


58.3 


49.3 


Roman Ca tho 1 i c 


28.2 


33.3 


27.3 


34.2 


J ew i s h 


8.2 


4.8 


6.0 


5.8 


Other 


4.9 


4.9 


4.1 


3.9 


None 


7.6 


1.6 


4.2 


6.8- 


(N) 

7o 


(319.650) 
99.9 


(107.390) 
100.0 


(58.790) 
99.9 


(44.290) 
100.0 
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TABLE 25 

STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION FROM I967 TO 1971 
BY SOURCES OF UNDERGRADUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT^ 
(In Percentages) 



Sources of Under- 
Graduate FJnan- 
clal Supps^rt** 



Recrul ts 



Defec tors 



Never Educa t Ion 
Career 



Parents 
Spouse 

Federal scholar- 
ship, fellowship, 
or grant 

S tate scholarship , 
fellov^shlp, or 
grant 

Other scholarship, 
fe 1 lowship, or 
grant 

Federal loan 

Other loan 

College Work-Study 
Program 

Research Assistant- 
ship 

Teaching Ass istantship 
Employment 

Other sources (savings, 
etc.) 



80.6 
6.9 
11.9 

17.2 

22.9 

22.3 

13.5 
1.2 

59.9 
3^4.5 



(Education Career, 
at Both Times) 



(Education Career ,| 
In 1971 Only) 'I 



79.6 
9.3 
12.0 

25.7 



27.5 
20.2 

16. t» 

0.2 

0.6 

55.6 
32.3 



82.2 
8.8 
13.2 

20.0 

19.9 

1^.6 
16.0 

OA 

1.0 

51.8 
30.9 



(Education Career 
in 1967 Only) 



8K0 
7.9 
10.7 

23.7 

23.7 

■* 
28. i4 
15.0 
22.2 

0.7 

1.3 
57.^1 
31.8 



(N) (326.650) (109,860) (60,500) (^5,380) 

Mean number of 2.86 3.02 2.83 3.0^4 

sources per ^« 

respondent 



^Respondents were instructed to "mark as many as apply;" consequently percentages add up to more than 
100/. TAhlf reports the percentage receiving support from each source listed. 
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TABLE 26 

STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION 
FROM 1967 TO 1971 BY REGION OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(In Percentages) 



All 



Region of Institution 


Never 
Ed-jca t i on 










Stables 


Recru i ts 


Defectors 


Northeas t 


28.4 


36.0 


23.7 


. 38.8 


M i dwes t 


37.7 


40.7 


43.9 


35.1 


Sou theas t 


15.8 


9.2 


13.6 


10.6 


West and southwest 


18. 1 


14.2 


18.8 


15.4 


(N) 

% 


(326,720) 
100.0 


(109,880) 
100. 1 


(60,500) 
100.0 


(45,380) 
99.9 



TABLE 2 7 

STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR SEC0NDARY~EDUCAT1 ON CAREER GOAL DECISION FROM 
1967 TO 1971 BY CONTROL AND LEVEL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
( 1 n Percen tages) 



A1 1 



of 1 ns t i tu t i on 


Never 
Educat i on 


S tab 1 es 


Recru i ts 


Defectors 


Publ ! c un i vers i ty 


32.8 


22.5 


29.3 


20.1 


Pr i va te un i vers i ty 


14.3 


3.6 


5.7 


5.8 


Public 4-year college 


15.2 


36.8 


18.1 


30.4 


Private 4-year college 


28.0 


22.9 


29.2 


33.8 


Public 2-year college 


7.7 


10.5 


• 14.1 


7.3 


Private 2-year college 


^ 2.0 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


(N) 

% 


(326,730) 
100.0 


(109,880) 
100.0 


(60,500) 
99.9 


(45,380) 
100. 1 
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TABLE 28 



STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION 
FROM 1967 TO 1971 BY SELECTIVITY OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION-^ 
(i n Percentages) 



Se 1 ect i V i ty Scortf" 



of 1 ns t i tu t i on 


Neve r 
Educa t i on 


b tau 1 es 


Rec r M its 


Def ecto rs 


Score unknown 


6.3 


8.8 


9.9 


7.1 


1 c» c c h h an RQ 


k 1 


6.0 


7 Q 




89-96 


^4.0 


5.8 


8.0 


5.8 . 


97-104 


19.1 


21.7 


17.2 


• 16.2 


105-112 


23.7 


36.9 ' 


30.9 


37.2 


1 13-120 


15.3 


14.0 


12.6 


16.6 


121-128 


13.6 


3.9 


7.8 


5.6 


Over 128 


13.2 


3.0 


5.7 


6.4 


Med i an se 1 ec- 

t i V i ty score 
(N) 
% 


109.9 
(326.770) 
99.9 


106.2 
(109,880) 
100. 1 


106.3 

(60.500) 
100.0 


^07.9 
(4i..380) 
99.9 



^See footnotes to Table 13 for description of this measure. 
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TABLE 29 

STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR S-ECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION 
FROn 1967 TO )971 BY ENROLLMENT SIZE 
OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
( I n Percen tages) 



• All 

Enrollment Size 

of Insti tution Never 

Educa t i on S tab 1 es Recru i ts Defectors 



Belov^P500 


2.1 


2.8 


2.6 


3.7 


500-999 


8.5 


. n.7 


12.4 


12.9 


1 ,000-2,499 


18.8 


17,2 


23.2 


21.2 


2,500-4,999 


13.5 


18.3 


16.2 


16.5 


5,000-9,999 


18.7 


26.5 


18.0 


24.2 


10,000-19,999 


20.8 


12.8 


: 13.6 


13.4 


20,000 or more 


17.5 


10.7 


14.1 


8.1 


Median enrol 1- 

men t 
(N) 
% 


6,888 
(326,770) 
99.9 


4,997 
(109,880) 
100.0 


4,330 
(60,500) 
100.1 


4,380 
(45,380) 
. 100.0 
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TABLE 33 

EDUCATION CAREER GOAL OF STABLES, BY SEX, 
IN 1967 AND IN 1971^''' 
{In Percentaqes) 



Educacion 


All Stables 


Men 




Women 






1967 1971 


1967 


1971 


1967 


1971 




. . . ^45. 3 53.7 


7.3 




52.2 


60.8 






88.8 


73.7 


t46.7 


37.^4 






3.8 


5. -2 


1.0 


1.6 


School Principal or Superintendent 


. . . - 1.1 




6.6 


- 


0. 1 


\(*} 

A 


(109,870) (109,870) 
100.0 100.0 


(16,870) 
99.9 


(16 ,870) 
100. 1 


(93 ,000) 
99.9 


(93 ,000) 
99.9 


^fi^i^ 1^7 1 education career 


qoals of recruits are as follows;'' 












All 


Men 


Women 






Teacher, Elementary 
Teacher, Secondary 
School Counselor 
School Pr Inc t pa 1 
or Superintendent 


3^4.6 
57.7 

1.3 


1^4.8 

73.9 
7-7 
3.5 


^9.7 
5.7 
0.2 






(N) 


(60,^430) 
100.0 


(20.070) 
99.9 


(^40,360) 
100.0 




''The 1967 education career 


qoals of defectors are as 


f 0 1 1 ows : 
All 


Men 


Women 






Teacher , Elementa ry 
Teacher, Secpndary 
School Counselor 
School Principa 1 
or Superintendent 


27.2 
69.2 
3.6 


3.9 
91 
^.7 


37.2 
59.6 
3.2 






(N) 

% 


(^5.380) 
100.0 


(13,610) 
100.0 


(31.770) 
100.0 
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TABLE 35 



1971 CAREER GOAL PREFERENCE OF THOSE NOT (OR NO LONGER) INTERESTED 
IN CAREERS IN ELEMENTARY OR SECONWRY SCHOOL TEACHING, BY SEX 
(In Percentages) 



1971 Career Goar 



Never Edu- Defectors 
cat ion 



Never Edu- 
cation 



'j Never Edu- 
.'. cation 



Defectors 



Artist 7.1 

Businessman 20. 1 

Business-Clerical 1.0 

'Clergyman , 1. 7 

College Teacher 6.^4 

Doctor 6.5 

Engineer k.S 

Farmer, Forester 2.3 

Health Professional ^4. 1 

Housewife 1.8 

Lawyer 9.7 

Nurse 2.0 

Researcher , . . . 3 '9 

Social Worker ^4.3 

Other Professional 2.9 

Other Non-Professional or Unspecified 12.2 
Undecided 9-5 

(N) (316,2^40) 
% 100. I 



6.6 
10.0 
2.0 
2.2 
15.9 
I. I 
0. I 
0.9 
6.1 
9.5 
3.9 
0.6 
1.3 
7.1 
2.3 
17.2 
13.2 



i4.6 
26.^4 

0. 2 

2. I 
6.3 
8.6 
6.7 

3. 1 

1. ^4 
0. 1 

13.2 

3.9 
1.5 
2.6 
11.3 
7.9 



5.3 
20.2 

i4.6 
20. 1 
1.6 
0.2 
2. 1 
3.9 
0.3 
8.1 

1.8 
2.9 
1.8 
1^.2 
12.9 



12.2 
7.5 
2.6 
0.8 
6.^ 
2.^ 
0.3 
0.6 
9.^ 
5.3 
2.8 
6.0 
3.7 

10.0 
3.5 

13.8 

12.6 



7.2 
5.5 
2.9 
1.2 

1^4.0 
0.8 - 

0.^4 
7.1 

i3.6 
' 2. I ' 
0.9 
1.0 
9.0 
2.6 

18.5 

13.3 



(^0, 190) 
100.0 



(21 1,1/^) 
9?. 9 



(12,330) 
100.0 



(105,120) (27,850) 
99.9 100. I 



^Based on categories taken from ACE questionnaire. 
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TABLE 36 





1967 
IN 


CAREER GOAL PREFERENCE OF THOSE NOT (OR NOT YET) INTERESTED 
CAREERS IN ELEMENTARY OR SECONWRY SCHOOL TEACHING, BY SEX 
(In Percentages) 






1967 Career Goa)^ 




A 1 ) 




Men 


Wo(nen 




Never Edu- 
ca t i on 


Recrui ts 


Never Edu- 
cation 


Rec ru 1 ts 


Never Edu- 
ca t ion 


Rec ru i ts 








12.7 


3.6 


8.3 


1 14. 1 


1 4.9 






13.7 


6'.0 




13.7 


"X c 
J . 7t 








0.7 


2.7 


0. 14 




1 fi 


h 1 






... 1-6 


I. I 


2. 2 


2.3 


0 ^4 


0. 5 






2.0 


3.9 


1 .9 


5.3 


2. 1 


7 9 
J . i 






8.6 


3.3 


1 1 1 


6 1 


? a 

J . 0 


1 .9 






. . . 9.6 


3.0 


1 U. k 


8.9 


0. 3 


0. 1 






2.2 


2.0 


3.3 


5.2 


0. 1 


0.t4 


Health Professional 




5.8 


10.8 


3.0 


5.0 


• 11.3 


13.6 






.... 0.9 


2.7 






2.5 


t4.0 






7.2 


3.6 


10.] 


10.2 


1.7 


0.3 






2.2 


1.8 






6.5 


2.6 






5.7 


3.1 


6.0 


t4.2 


5.1 


2.6 






3.1 


8.l4 


0.9 


3.2 


7.5 


10.9 


Other Professional 




.... '^.9 




3.5 


2.9 


7.6 


5.3 


Other Non-Professional or 


Unspecified 10.6 


n.i 


9.1 


8.1| 


13.5 


1*4.8 






13.9 


17.8 


11.6 


16.2 


18.5 


18.7 


% 




(319.^4^tO) 
99.9 


(57,180) 
100. 1 


(210,800) 
100. ) 


(18,880) 
99.9 


(108,6^+0) 
99.9 


(38,300) 
100.1 



*8ased on categories taken from ACE questionnaire. 
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TABLE 38 



STABILITY OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL OECISlON FROM 1967 TO 1971 
BY PERCENT AGREEING WITH SELECTED SOCIAL AND ACADEMIC ATTITUDES^ 
(Percent Agreetnent) 



Selected Social and 
Academic A c ci cudes 



Never 
Educac ion 



Scabies Recruits DeFeccors 



"TradUional S ca ceniencs"'^ 

Realistically, an individual person can do little to 

bring about changes In our society 39.3 38.5 35-1 ^+2.3 

The activities oF married women are best confined to 

the home and Family 17.1 U.I 16.1 1*^.8 

The chief benefit oF a college education Is that it 

increases one's e.irning power 26.2 27.9 2^4.9 18.7 

Undergraduate education in America would be 
Improved If there were less emphasis on 
specialized training and mpre on broad 

liberal education 26.5 18.6 22.2 26.^1 

College officials have the right to ban persons vnth 

extreme views from speaking on campus . . . 19.5 21.9 22. D 18.9 

Host college officials have been too la;<, in dealing 

v/i th student protests on campus 32.6 38.2 33*6 30.2 

Open admissions lowers the value of a degree i»9.7 ^43.8 50.0 

"Nontradi tional Statements"^ 

Parents should be discouraged from havina large 

families 82.2 75-6 82.2 78.8 

Undergraduate education in America would be improved 
if: 

Al I -courses were elective 21.5 20.5 2i».8 22.8 

Grades were abolished " 32.7 3^.9 38.2 33.1>' 

\ 

Course work were more relevant to contemporary life 

and problems 71.5 82.2 78.5 73.1 

The college v»ere governed completely by its Faculty 

and students 35-5 ^v33.0^^ 36.5 35-5 

./y\j^^, ' . . .... 

More attention were paid to the eirotlonal growth oF 

students 52.9 5^4.0 . 59.0 55.^4 

Students we re requ I red to s pend a yea r i n cooinun \ ty 

service In the U.S. or abroad . . . . ; 3^4.7 37.0 39.5 ^+0.7 

Students should be more militant in deFendtng their 

Interests 31.8 21.9 28. li 31.3 

Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should 

be given preferential treatment in college -* 

odtnlssions ^♦1.3 30.6 37.9 3^1.5 

Open adnissions is a good idea because it oFFers many 

students a chance ; . . . . 69.3 70.7 76.2 69.6 
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TABLE 38 ~~Con_Unued 



Selected Social and 
A '.*ism]c AttI tudes 



All 



Never 

Education Stables Recruits 



\ 

Colleges should be actively engaged {n solving social 

problejns QoA Bk.B 86.6 82.3 

Much of what Is taught at college is irrelevant to 

what Is going on in the outside world 69.2 75.1 71.9 68.3 



(N)c 



^1 terns are from questions I3 and 16 [n the ACE 197' follow-up questionnaire. All questions prefaced 
by the phrase "undergraduate education in America Would be improved if:" allov/ed for checking if agreed. 
The other items offered four possible responses; agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, disagree 
strongly. For these purposes the agreement categories have been collapsed and are presented above as %, agreement. 
Q.uestIons are not here presented In their original order. 

''In analyzing the data (and not in the questionnaire) items were grouped according to whether as stated, 
they were Judged to be broadly "traditional" or "nont rad 1 t 1 ona 1 " In viewpoint. 

^On I terns beginning "undergraduate education in America " NA's cannot be determined. On all 

other attitudlnal Items the range of nonresponse was as follows: 

Range 

From (%) To (%) 

Never Education 1.2 3.7 

Stables 0.6 2.0 

. Recruits 0.9 ^.^ 

Defectors 0.8 3-8 
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TABLE ^0 

STABIUTY OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY EOUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION FROM 1 967 TO 1971 
BY CONSISTENCY IN RESPONSE TO SELECTEO CAREER-RELATEO VALUES 
AT SAME TVO POINTS IN TIME 
(In Percentages) 



Selected Caresr-Riil a ted Values 



Those Giving Same Response to Value in 1967 and 1971^ 





Never Edu- 
cation 


1 1 
1 Stables ! 

1 1 


— ■ n 

Recruits j 


Oef ectors 






kB.i 


M.7 


«43.9 




i45.0 


50.6 


M.7 


^47.0 


Participating In an organization like the Peace 


50.0 


i47.0 


i45.6 





'^This table shows percent giving same response in both questionnaires, regardless of what that ^ 

response was, as percent oF total number in each analytic group responding to the item at both times . 

This number was 98% oF all respondents among stables, 37% oF all deFectors and "never education** careerists, 
and 95-96X of all recruits. 



TABLE* i+1 

STABILITY OF PRI.iARY OR SECONOARY EDUCATION CAREER GOAL DECISION FROM 1 9^7 TO 1971 
BY PERCENTAGE FINDING SELECTEO CAREER-RELATEO VALUES VERY IMPORTANT 
OR ESSEMTIAL TO THEM IN 1957 MO/OR 1971 
U-.'/. -^'^ (In Percentages) 



Those Indicating Value is Very Important or Essential^ 



Selected Ca ree r-Tle lated- Va lues 


Never Edu- 
cation \ 


S tables 


Recru 


i ts 


Oef ectors 




1967 


1971 


1967 1971 


1967 


1971 


1967 1971 


Being very well-off financially 






27.3 17.0 


36.7 


19.9 


30.2 21 .0 




56.7 


68.9 


75.6 82.8 


68.8 


80.1 


7*4.2 7^.0 


Partlc'pet'ng in an organization like the Peace 


18.0 


10. M 


22.7 12.8 


26.0 


15.2 


27.7 12. ^ 



^For each category and In each year, 98-99^^i of all respondents answered the questions. 
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TABLES TO PART I I A 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOBS BY SELECTED 
PERSONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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TABLE ^42 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX 
(In Percentages) 



Sex 




All BA's ; 




Al 1 










Hi res 




Nonh i res 


Male 




.... ^9.0 


20.9 




16. 1 


Fema 1 e 






79.1 




83.9 




(N)' 


.... 100.0 


(I08,5^t0) 
100.0 




(35,720) 
100.0 




^As explained 'n the Forev^ord and on p. , 


N here and in all follov-j'ng 


tables 's a 


popu 


at Ion 



projection, not an actuai count of respondents. 

TABLE ^43 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX ANO RACE^ 
(in Percentages) 



A I I Hen Women 

Race AH BA's 

Hires N'onnires Hires Nonh ires Hires Nonh ires 







92.3 


91.2 


94.9 


90.3 


91.6 


91 Ji 




.... ^.1 


^.0 


^.9 


\.k 


6.1 


^.7 


hj 






0. 1 


o.k 


0. 1 




0.1 


Q.k 






0.^ 


0.3 


0.7 




0.3 


0.3 






3.2 


3.2 


3.0 


3.6 


3.3 


3.2 


(N) 


.... (539.320) 


(108.330) 


(35,280) 


(22,630) 


(5,730) 


(85.700) 


(29.550) 






100.0 


100.0 


too. 1 


100.0 


100.0 


1(10.0 



^For comment on problems Inhcent in this race classification used by ACE at the 1'"^ nf the \3f>~ 
survey, see Alan E, Bayer, "Construction of a Race Item for Survey Research." Public Opinion Quarterly . 
Winter 1972-1973, pp. 592-602. For example, many -of those checking "other" appear to be blacks objecting 
to the term "Negro." 
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TAflLE 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOfl "BY SEX AND FATHER'S HIGHEST tlEVEL OF FORMAL EOUCATION 

(In Percentages) 



Father's Education 


All flA's 




AM j 


Men . j 


Women 


\ Hires 

■1 


Nonhires j 


Hi res 


Nonhi res 


Hi res 


Nonhi res 


Granmar School or Less 


7.6 


8.7 


9.7 


10.6 


11.8 


8.3 


9.3 


Some High School 


13.6 - 


17.0 


17.1 


17.6 


U.l 


16.9 


17.7 


High School Graduate 


27.5 


30.8 


31.9 


33.2 


37.1 


30.1 


30.9 


Soimi Col lege 


18.5 


18.1 


20.2 


)i4.3 


16.9 


19.1 


20.8 


Col lege Graduate 


19.6 


13.9 




12.0 


15.5 




\k.2 


Postgraduate Degree 


13.2 


n.5 


6.7 


12.3 




11.3 


7.1 


(H) . 


(539.300) 
100.0 


(107,900) 
100.0 


(35,5^*0) 
100.0 


(22,690) 
100.0 


(5,700) 
100.0 


(85.210) 
100.1 


(29,8i40) 
100.0 



TABLE Us 

'CUCCCSS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND MOTHER'S HIGHEST LEVEL OF FORMAL EDUCATION 

( I n Percentages) 



Mother's Education 


All BA's 


I 


All 


Men 


Women 


]\ Hires 

!i 


Nonhi res 


Hr res 


Nonhi res 


Hi res 


Nonhi res 


Granmar School or Less 


^4.6 


5.9 


6.2 


5.2 


8.1 


6.1 


5.8 


Some High School 


10.3 


n.7 


12.8 


12.1 


17.6 


11.6 


11. 9 


High School Graduate 


ill. 8 


1*5.3 








i*5.6 


'*5.1 


Some Col lege 


21.7 


20.1 


21.^ 


23. 


22.6 


19.2 


21 .2 


Col lege Graduate 


18.1 


13.8 


J2.7 


13.0 


10. 0 


U.O 


13.2 


Postgraduate Degree 


3.5 


3.2 




2.0 


1.3 


2.5 


2-7 


(N) 


(539.330) 
100.0 


(107,800) 
100.0 


(35,^*80) 
S9.9 


(22.520) 
100. 1 


(5,680) 
iOO.O 


(85,280) 
100.0 


(29,800) 
99.9 
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TABLE ko 



SUCCESS IN OBTAIMIMG EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX, FATHER'S OCCUPATION 
And PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS tN NONHOUSEWIFE OCCUPATIONS 
{ I n Percen tagc'%) 



Fa the' S Occupation'^ 


All BA'', 


AM 


Hen 


Women 


Hi res 


Nonhi res 


1 Hire-, 


Nunh i r tb 


HI res 


Nonh i res 


Group A - ProfessJondl ond 
Techn (cal 


1^.8 


n.5 


9.6 


10. A 


7.8 


11.7 


10. 0 


Group B - Professional and 
Technical 


9.7 


9.6 


9.3 


12.2 


9.2 


8.9 


9.3 


Managers, Officials and 
proprietors 


25,1 


23.0 


18.6 


21.0 


20.3 


23.5 


18.2 


Sales, Service and Clerical 


10.2 


- 10.5 


9.0 


12.9 


7.2 


9.9 


9. A 


Blue CoUar Workers 


21. A 


2if.9 


30.5 


26.6 


38.0 




29. 1 


Orh^r Ocruparionb 


18.1 


20. 2 


22.0 


16.8 


15.9 


21 . 1 


23.2 


Unempf oyed 


0.7 




1 .0 


0.1 


1.6 


0.5 


0.8 


(M) 

/ . 

Percentage of Mothers in Occupa- 
tions Other than HOobCV/ife: 
(N) 


(530, ''00) 
100.0 

38.8 

(531,760) 


(106, ono) 

100, 1 

39.7 
(106,770) 


(35.120) 
100.0 

'^3 .6 
(3S,230) 


(21.970) 
100.0 

36.3 
(22,080) 


(5.530) 
100. 0 

(5,660) 


(&ii.070) 
100.0 

^40.6 
(8i*,690) 


(29.590) 
100.0 

A3. 8 
(29,570) 


'^See footnote to Table 8 
category. 


for list Jf 


occupations 


fror^^ ACE 


quest 1 onnal re 


i ncluded 


in eauh f 


s led 



TABLE ^7 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND PARENTAL OCCUPATION AS TEACHER IN ELEMENTARY 
OR SECONDARY SCHOOL. 5C"00L COUNSELOR, SCHOOL PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT {EDUCATION OCCURATION)^ 

(In Percentages) 



Pa ren cal 






Al 1 




Men 




Women 


Occupation 




Hi res 


Monh i res 


Hires 


Nonh 1 res 


Hires 


Nonh I res 


Both in Educat 


on Occupat ion 


1 .6 


0.6 


2.2 


0.6 


1 


0.6. 


Father Only 




2.6 


1.9 




1.0 


2.3 


2 0 


Mother Only . 




6.9 


5.5 


e C 


7.8 


7.3 


5.0 


Ne i ther parent 


•n Education Occupation . . 


88.9 


92. 1 


88.2 


90.6 


89.1 


92.^4 


' (N) . 




(107,610) 
100.0 


(35,570) 
. 100. 1 


(22,2^40) 
100.0 


(5.680) 
100.0 


(85,370) 
100. 1 


(.29,890) 

100.0 



Please note this does not include college teacher. 
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TABLE kS 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND PARENTAL FAMILY INCOME 
(RESPONDENT'S "BEST ESTIMATE") 
{In Percentages) 



Parental Income 
(Exclud fng " 1 Have 
Ho Idea") 3 


A 1 1 BA ' s ! 




Al I 


II 


sn 


1 


Women 




Hires 


Honh 1 res 


11 

1 Hires 


Honh i res 




Hires 


Nonh 1 res 


Less than $^4,000 


^.5 


5.9 


7.1 


'4.9 


13.1 




6.3 


5.7 


$^4,000 - 5,999 


9.^ 


12.3 


12.7 


13.6 


11.2 




11.8 ^ 


13.1 


$6,000 - 7,999 


16.2 


18.0 


21. ii 


17.8 


17.2 




18.0 


22.4 


Sd.OOO - 9,999 


16.7 


17.7 


17.6 


16.7 


19.2 




18.6 


17.^3 


$10,000 - 1^1,999 . 


27,5 . 


28.0 


23.2 


31 .2 


21 .5 




27.0 


23.6 


$15,000 - 19,999 


1 1 > 1 


9.8 


8.3 


7.9 


8.'» 




10.4 


0, £ 


$20,000 or More 




8.4 


9.7 


7.7 






8.6 


9.7 


Median 1 nconw {in dollars) 


10,585 


9,561 


8,995 ^ 


9,G2) 


8,883 




9,542 


9,024 


(N) {Excluding "1 Have 
lio Idea") 


(/43'4,190) 


{80,220) 


(26,590) 


(19,980) 


('♦,890) 




(60,240) 


{21 ,700) 


% 


100.0 


100. 1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100. 1 


100. 0 


% Responding "1 Have 




1 2h.5 1 


1 23.9 1 


1 'o.i 1 


i 1^.3 1 




|28.3i 




No Idea" 
















{N) Including "1 Have 
No Idea" 


{533,720) {106,230) 


{3^;,53G) 


(22,230) 


{5,700) 




(83.980) 


(29,240) 



*ln order to asses.s the probable Impact of varying proportions of respondents in each analytic group 
who cannot estimate their parental family income, we ran parental income by father's h.;ghest level of educa- 
tion, for hires, nonhires and for all 1971 SA's. Please see Appendix, p. A-8 and Table A-5. FrOiTi the 
distribution of these "don't knows" on father's education, it appears that their parental income may be hiyher 
than average for the group;. thus a relatively high proportion of respondents designating "I have no idea" on 
income may result in an underes t Ima te of Income for chat group of respondents. 
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TABLE kS 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND CONTROL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 

{In Percentages) 



Cont rnl of 
Inst t tut'on 



BA'S 



Hi res Nonh ! res Hi res Nonhi res H i res Nonhi res 



Public 59. i» 65. Z 66.7 63.9 66. S 65.5 66.7 

Private ^0.6 Z^.-i 3^.2 33-1 3^.5 33 .3 

(N) (Sl^Z,iK)0) (108,560) (35,720) (Z2,730) (5,730) (85.8t<0) (29,980) 

7 100.0 100.0 100.0 1 00. I lOG.O 100.0 100.0 



TABLE 50 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND 
LEVEL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(In Percentages) 





Al 1 




Al 1 


t 


Men 


'}. Women 


Level of Institution 






















I 




;1 






BA's 


' Hires 


Nonhi res 


i H 1 res 


Nonhi res 


|j Hires 


Nonhi res 


Un ivers 1 1 5es 


39.7 


26.6 


27.7 


26.3 


26.5 


26.7 


27.9 


i»-Year Col 1 eges 


i<8.7 


59.5 


57.3 


61 .8 


55.1 


59.0 


57.8 


2-Yetir Col leges 


11 .6 


13.8 


15.0 


12.0 


18. t< 


1^.3 




(H) 


(5i*2,i<00) 


(108.550) 


(35,720) 


(22.730) 


(5.730) 


(85.8t<0) 


(29,980) 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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TABLE 51 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX, ANO CONTROL 
ANO LEVEL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(In Percentages) 



Control and 

Level of Institution 


All 


All i 




Men • 


1 

ll 


Women 


BA's 


Hires 


Nonhires j 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


il 

i| Hires 


Nonhi res 


ptibi 'f Univers i ty 


29.3 


22.3 


23.9 


20. 1 


20.^4 


£.£..0 


2^.6 


Private University 


10. ^4 


^4.3 


3.3 


6.2 


6.1 


3.9 


3.3 


Pub I ic ^>-Year Col leqe 


21 .2 


33.2 


32.^4 


3'+.6 


32.8 


32.8 


32. il 


Private U-Yeor Col lege 


27.6 


26.^4 


2^4.9 


27.2 


22.3 


26.2 


25.^4 


Public 2-Year College 


9.0 


9.8 


10.^4 


9.2 


13.7 


- 9.9 


9.7 


Private 2-*'ear College 


2,6 


^4.1 


^4.6 


2.8 


^.7 






(N) 

% 


{5^2, klO) 
100. 1 


(108,580) 
100. 1 


(3b, 730) 
100.0 


(22,730) 
100. 1 


(5.730) 
100.0 


(85.8^0) 

'•-'lOOvO- 


(29,960) 

.•.•.•.•.100.0. 



TABLE 52 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY REGION OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
ANO RACE OF RESPONOENT 
(in Percentages) 



Region of 


^ — T 

All 




Al 1 


Caucas 


a 

1 an 


H 

jj Negro' 


Al 1 


Other 


Insti tution 


BA's :[ 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


11 

li H i res 

il 


Nonhi res 


■ Hires 


Nonhi res 


Nor theas t 


30.3 


32.2 


37.3 


32. /4 


38.9 


20.7 


8.6 


^40.^4 


22.3 


Midwest 


38.8 


^43. 9 


38.8 


^46. 2 


^41. 5 


10.6 


9.2 




26.0 


Sou theas t 


13.8 


12.5 


10.7 


10.3 


7.^4 


63.1 


80. 1 


10.i4_ 




West and 
Southwest 


17.2 


]\Ji 


13.1 


11.1 


12.3 


. ./ '5.6 


2.1 


25.3 


^♦6.^4 


(N) 
% 


(5^42, ^470) 

100,1 


(108,570) 
100.0 


(35,720) 
99.9 


(99,980) 
100.0 


(32, 180) 
log. 1 


(^4.330) 
100. 1 


(1.730)'' 
100.0 


(^4,0^40) 

100.0 


(1.370)^ 
100.0 


^Oes Ignat ions 


for racial 


groups are as 


given in the 


1967 ACE 


qt;cc t !onnA 


ro 







'Please note the actual N*s here are becofinng small. 
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TABLE 53 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND ENROLLMENT SIZE 
OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(in Percentages) 





Al 1 


il 


All 1 




Hen 1 

! 


Women 


Enrol Imcnc of Institution 


















}[ 














BAv's 


;j Hires 


Nonhi res: 


Hires 


Nonhi res} 

1 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


Below 500 


2.5 


3.2 


2.2 


J. 5 


0.6 


3.6 


2.5 


500 - 999 


10.0 


12.6 


il .7 


12.! 


12. 1 


12.7 


11.6 




19.2 


20 . 5 


19.8 


22 . 0 


28. 0 


20. 1 


18.2 


2,500 - ^,999 


15.0 


16.8 


18. 1 


15.9 


19.6 


17.1 


17.8 


5,000 - 9,999 


20.6 


25.3 


2^4.6 


30.7 


16.2 


23.9 


26.2 


10,000 - 19.999 


17.8 




1^4.7 


8.7 


10.1 


12.1 


15.5 


20,000 or n-ore^ 


15.0 


10.2 


8.9 


9.0 


13.3 


10.5 


8,1 


Median Enrollment 


. 5.82^4 


^4,5^^0 


^4,750 


'+.75^ 


3.661 


^4,^86 


^.981 


(N) 
% 


(5^42,530) 
100. 1 


(108,570) 
100.0 


(35,710) 
100.0 


(22,730) 
99.9 


(5,730) 
99.9 • 


(85.8^0) 
100.0 


(29.980) 
99,9 



TABLE 5^ 

ENROLLMENT SIZE BY CONTROL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
FOR HIRES AND NONHIRES^ 
(In Percentages) 



Public Control Private Control 

Enrollment of Institution 

Hires Nonhires Hires Nonhi res 



Below 500 


1.0 




7.^ 


6,6 


500 - 999 


6.5 


7.3 


2^,2 


20,6 


1,000 - 2.^99 


10.3 


7.9 


39.5 


^3.5 


2,500 - ^,999 


16.2 


17.9 


18.0 


18,5 


5,000 - 5,999 


35.^ . 


33.5 




7.0 


10,000 - 19,999 


15.1 


20.5 




3.1 


20,000 or more 


15.5 


13.0 


0,2 


0,7 


Median Enrol Iment 


7,269 


7,53^ 


1 .701 


1 .78^4 


(N) 


(70,760) 


(23. 800 i 


(37.790) 


(11,920) 


% 


100,0 


100. 1 


100,1 


100,0 



^hen further disaggregated by sex, N's become small; but nevertheless, looking at enrollment medians, 
among men nonhires come from Ijrger private InstitutJons only, while among v/omen this is the case In both 
public and private institutions. 
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TABLE 55 

ENROLLMENT SIZE BY LEVEL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
FOR HIRES ANO NONHtRES^ 
(In Percentages) 



Enrollment of Institution 


Un I vers i ties 


i4-Year 


Col leges 


2-Year Col leges 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


HI res 


Nonhi res 


Hi res 


Nonh i res 








3.5 


0.9 


8.3 


11.^ 








11.^4 


9.2 


^42. 1 


^43.^ 




. - . . 0.5 


O.I 


30. ^ 


32.2 


16.0 


8.^4 




. . . , 2.1 


2.^4 


20.9 


23.0 


27.^ 


28.^4 


5,000 - 9,999 


. . . , 20.3 


16.9 


33.3 


33.8 


0.3 


i4. 1 


10,000 - 19,999 


39.6 


50.6 


0. 1 




5.9 


^.3 




. . . . 37.5 


30.0 


0.^4 


1.0 






(N) 


. . . . (28,880) 
1 00 . 0 


I6,0U8 

(9.900) 
too.o 


3,061 

(6^4,650) 
100.0 


3,3^3 

( 20 , ^470) 
100. 1 


995 

(15 ,020) 
100.0 


9^5 

(5.350) 
100.0 



'"Vhen further disaggregated by sex, N's become small; but nevertheless, looking at enrollment medfans, 
we Find men who are nonhi res T rem larger universities and 2-year colleges, while women nonhi res come Prom 
larger institutions only in the case of U-year colleges. 



TABLE 56 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX 
ANO ATTENDANCE AT TEACHERS' COLLEGE^ 
(In Percentages) 







All 


Men 


1 

Wo(n€n 




Hires 


Nonh t res 


Hires 


Nonh i res 


H i res Nonh i res 

1 


(N) 


.... 2i4.0 
.... (108,560) 


26.3 
(35.710) 


2i4.8 
(22,730) 


25.^4 
(5,730) 


23.8 26.il 
(05,830) (29,980) 



^For percent attending teachers colleges (aoong hired teachers) by length of anticipated teaching 
career, see Table 10^4. 
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TABLE 57 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB 
BY SELECTIVITY OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION^ 
(In Percentages) 



All ; All 

SelectiV'ty Score of ; 

Institution 

8A's i Hires Nonhlres 



b 




1.1 


7.8 






7.3 


7.2 




5.0 


6.6 


7.2 




19.2 


22.5 


17.3 




28.3 


3i».8 


37.2 




Uf.9 


11.9 


15.0 








5.3 




9.8 


k.2 


3.0 






105.8 


106.8 


(N) 




(108,570) 
99.9 


(35,7^20) 
100.0 



^See footnote to Table 13. 



TABLE 58 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY PERCENT 
WHO TRANSFERRED TO ANOTHER COLLEGE BEFORE GRADUATING 
(In Percentages) 



Percent Who Transferred 



All 



BA' s ,. Hi res Nonhl res 



20.7 20.1 23.5 



(jl) {ShlM^) (in8,550) (35.710) 



TABLE 59 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY HEDlAN NUMBER OF HOURS 
OF COLLEGE CREDIT IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



Med Ian 



Acddcfliic Subject 


All 




a 






Hires^ 


Nonhi res 




. . , , 6 


06 


5.75 






15 


5.77 






92 


5.ti8 




.... 1*4. 


76 


17.08 




.... 18 


95 


'21.17 






i^i^ 


25.87 






82 


6.48 




.... ^ 


89 





^For noneducatlon subjects, the percent not responding to the question (NA's) varies from 2.6 - 3,2% 
among hires, and 3.'* to ^4.7% for the nonhi res. The education item had the lowest nonresponse rate (2.3 
and 1.6% respectively), and the practice teaching Items had the highest nonresponse rates, 15 - 16% among the 
hires, and 1^+ and l&JC among the nonhi res. 



TABLE 60 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF HOURS OF COLLEGE CREDIT 
IN EDUCATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING 



Academic Subject 






Men 


Women 




Hires 


Nonhi res 


Hires 


Nonhi res 








21.56 


27.03 


26.70 


Elementary School P ract t ce Teach 1 ng 




^ a 


a 


8.34 


7.20 


Secondary School Practice Teaching . . 






7.18 


0.78 ^ 


4.64 



Two-thirds of the men had no elementary school practice teaching. Among only those who d id have such 
credit hours, the nonhi res had a considerably higher median number of hours (10.11 as compared with 7.60). 

'^49.8 percent of the hired teachers hod no credit hours in secondary school practice teaching, as com- 
pared with 46»6 percent of those who were not hired. 
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TABLE 61 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX 
AHO COLLEGE CREOIT HOURS IN EOUCATION 
(In Percentages) 



Credit Hour^i 
in Education 



Hi res 



Nonhi res ' Hi res Nonhi res HI res Nanhi res 



None 2.2 1.1 6.2 5.'> I . I 0.2 

J - 1.7 1.^ ^t.l h.2 1.0 0.9 

5 - 8 2.7 2.7 3.^4 3 .0 2. 5 2 .7 

9-15 Uf.'i W».i4 15.^ 20.0 1^4.1 13. 

'6- 27 35.0 35.1 ^^.5 3^4.6 32.5 35.2 

More than 27 ^4^4.0 ^5.2 26.^4 32. 9 ^8.7 ^7.6 

(M) , ..(106.100) (35J50) (22,^40) (5.690) (83,660) (29.^70) 

^ 100.0 99.9 100.0 100. 1 99.9 100.0 



TA8LE 62 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX 
AMO COLLEGE CREOlT HOURS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE TEACHING 
(In Percentages) 

Al I Men ' Ij Women 
Credit Hours in Elementary » J 



Practice Teaching 


Hi res 


t'.orh-rcs 




Nonhi res' 


Hires 


Nonhi res 






'36.3 ' 


66.8 


67.3 


27.2 


31.2 


{ - li 


5.2 


2.9 


8.8 


3.1 


i4.i4 


2.9 


5-8 




21 .8 


10.1 


11.2 


19.2 


23.6 


9-15 


27.7 


21 


■ 8.6 


8.8 


32.1 


23.5 






15.1 


^4.6 


8.^4 


13.5 


16.2 




3.1 


2.5 


1.2 


1.2 


3.6 


2.7 


(n) 


(90,7^40) 
.... . 99.9 


(29.350) 
100.0 


(17,060) 
100.1 


(^4,190) 
100.0 


(73.720) 
100.0 


(25.1^40) 
100. 1 
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TABLE 63 » 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX 
AND COLLEGE CREDIT HOURS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL PRACTICE TfiACHING 
(In Percent£3qes) 



AM 



Practice Teachinq 


Hires 


Nonh 5 res 


Hires 


Nonhf res 


' Hires 


Nonh ires 




.... '0.5 


.9 


22.3 


20. U 


U$.S 


i46.6 






3.1 


^4.3 


5.6 


3.5 


2,b 




.... 28.^1 


27.0 


uo.s 


35.8 


2i».8 


25.1 




.... 


18.2 


. 22.5 


27.8 


1^4.6 


16.0 


16-27 


.... 5.3 


7.0 


7.6 


7.1 


5.3 


7.0 






2.9 


2.7 


3.3 


2.0 


2.8 


(N) 


(92,560) 
100. 0 


(30,870) 
100. 1 


(21,070) 
100.0 


(•5.500) 
100.0 


(71.^*70) 
100.0 


(25.350) 
100. t 



TABLE SU 



SUCCESS !N OBTAINING EARLY TFACHING JOB BY SEX 
AND BY UriDIlMGRADUATE MAJOR IN EDUCATION 
(In Percentages) 







AM 




Men 


li 


Women 




Hires 


Nonh i res 


: Hl.es 


Nonhi riiS 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


Percent Education Majors 


if6.1 


145.1 


25.7 


3i4.5 


51.5 


i47.1 


(N) 


(10't.360) 


(3'*,5 70) 


(21,810) 


(5,^480) 


(82.550) 


(29,090) 



For percent education majors (among hired teachers) by length of anticipated teaching career, see 
For distribution of hired education majors aniong school levels in which CTiployed in Fall of ig7l. 



Table 1C5. For distributl 
See Taoic ^6. 
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TA6LE 73 





SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACJ4I KG 
BY RACE' AND ACADEMIC INDEX 
(in Percentages) 


JOB 




4. . 




Academic 


Caucas ians 


Negroes 


All 


Others 


1 ndex 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


Hires 


NonhJ res 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


High 




10. i4 


0.8 


0.6 


7.^4 


5.9 






37.8 


19.2 


9.^4 


3^4.^4 


19.7 






51.8 


80.0 


90,0 


58.2 


7^4. i4 


(N) 




(32,0^40) 
100.0 


('4.300)'' 
100.0 


(1,720)^ 
100.0 


(i4,010)^ 

100.0 


(1,370)^ 
100.0 



^Oes Ignntlon as used In the 19^7 ACE freshman questionnaire, 
bplease note smal I N 's . 



TABLE 7^4 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING. JOB BY ACADEMIC INDEX 
AND CONTROL AND LEVEL OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(I n Percentages) 











Control and Level of Institution 








Acadefnic 
1 ndex 


1 

Public j 
- Un I vers 1 1 les 


i 

Private I 
Universities | 


Publ ic 
'4-Year 
Col leges 


Pr )■ va te 
'l-Year 
Col 1 eges 


Pub 1 
2-Year 
' Colleges 


Private 
2 -Year 
Col leges 




Hires 


Non- 1 
Hiresj 


Non- i 
Hires j 
Hi res 


Non- 
Hires ,,. 

Hi res 


Non- 
Hires , 
Ht res 


Non- 
Hires 

Hi res 


Hires 


Non- 
Hlr^s 


Hlqh 


20,9 


17.3 


59.9 ^42.0 


3.7 ^4.6 


U.2 9.9 


3.8 


1.3 




Middle 


36.7 


^40.^4 


36,0 i48.0 


^4^4. 2 35.9 


^49.1 ^40, 5 


22.^4 17.5 


15.^4 


7.9 


Low 


^42.^4 


^42. 3 


^4.0 10.1 


52.1 59.5 


36.7 ^49. 6 


73.8 82.5 


83.3 


92. 1 


(N) 


(23,829) 
100.0 


(8,^450) 
100.0 


(^.700) (1J50)'' 
99.9 100.1 


(35.920) (11,590) 
100.0 100.0 


(28,530) (8,830) 
100.0 100.0 


(10,590) (3,^430)^ 
100.0 100.0 


100.0 


(l.6«+0) 
100.0 



Please note smal I N 's . 
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TAILE 75 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB 
BY ACADEMIC INOEX ANO ENROLLMENT SIZE OF (FRESHMAN) INSTITUTION 
(In percentages) 



Enrol Iment S i ze 



Academic Less Than \ 
Index 1,000 j 


1,000- : 


2.500- 
^,999 I 


5,000- 
9.999 


10,000- 1 
19,999 


20,000 
or More 


Hires S?"- ; 

Hi res 


Hires i 
Hlresj 


Hires ^?"- i 
H 1 res 


Hires Non- 
Hires 


Hires N°"" 
Hires 


Hires N°"- 
Hires 



High 


6.8 


2.6 


I 1 


5 


8 


9 


8.7 


3.9 


8.7 


7.5 


25. ^4 


19.3 


25.9 


2U.8 


Middle 


31.0 


25.2 


37 


5 


26 


7 


UU.9 


U2.3 


^+9.7 


U0.8 


38.1 


U2.0 


30. U 


32. h 




62.2 


72.3 


51 


0 


Sk 


3 




53.9 


U1.5 


51.7 


36.5 


38.7 


U3.7 


U2.8 



(N) (17,160) (/+,950) (22,000) (6,990) (18J70) (6,190) (27,^^*0) (8,790) (12,1^0) (5,170) (11,080) (3,190)a 
% 100.0 100,1 100. 0 99.9 '00.0 ^00.1 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



*Ptease note smal 1 N. 



TABLE 76 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB 
BY ACAOEMIC INOEX ANO UNOERGRAOUATE MAJOR FIELO 
(In Percentages) 



Academ ic 




Educat [on 
Majors 


Al 1 Other 
Maj ors 


Index 


Hires 


Nonh i res 


Hires 


Nonh i res 


High 




7.2 


15.^ 


n.9 


Middle 


U0.5 


29.2 


39.8 


^♦1.2 






63.6 


Mf.8 


'♦6.9 



(N) 



(^7.750) 
1 00.0 



(15,600) 
100.0 



(56,0i+0) 
1 00.0 



(18.530) 
100.0 
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TABLE 79 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EAMY TEACHiNG JOB 
BY SEX AND (1971) CAREER GOAL 
(In Percentages) 



Career 




All 


11 - 

!i 


Men 


Wofiien 


Goal 


Hi res 


Nonhi res 


ii 

j| Hires 


Nonhl res 


Hires 


Nonh I res 


TeacheTj Elementary 
School 


^6.9 




13.0 


13.6 


55.7 


51.2 


Teacher, Secondary 
School 


37.3 


ho. 7 


55.2 


62.2 


32.7 


36.8 


School Counselor 


1.2 




3,0 




0.7 


1.2 


School Principal or 
Superi ntendent 


K5 


0.5 


6.6 




0.2 




Other rnict:.''' 


12. 1 


12.0 


22.3 




10.6 


10.8 


(N) 


(lOI ,850) 
100. 0 


99.9 


(21,050) 
100. I 


(5,320) 
UlO.O 


(80,790) 
99-9 


(28,830) 
100.0 



^Excludes undecided. 



TABLE 30 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND INTEREST 
IN FULL TIME OR PART TIME TEACHING^ 



Interest in Ful 1 Time 




AM 


1 

Men j 

i 


Women 


or Part Time Teaching 


Hires 


Nonhires 


H! res 


Nonhi res j 


Hi res 


Nonhi res 


Full Time: 

Al ready Started 


» 33.5 




37.il 




32.^ » 




Plan This Year 


60.0 


83.2 


5^1.7 


7.8,2 


61.^ 


8^.2 


Part Time: 
Al ready Started 


5.0 




5.8 




i».8 




'Plan This Year 


1.5 


16.8 


2.0 


21 .8 


1.^ 


15.8 ■ 


(N) 

% 


(106,290) 
100.0 


(35,730) 
- J 00.0 


(22,080) 
99.9 


(5.730) 
. 100.0 


.(8^,210) 
100,0 


(29,980) 
100.0 



^Respondents who were or planned to be elementary or secondary school teachers were asked: "When do 
you plan (or hope) to start teaching?" 
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TABLE 81 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND NUMBER 
OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS APPLIED TO FOR TEACHING POSITION 
(In percentages) 



Mumber of School 
Systems* 




All 


J 

Men 


Women 


Hires 


Nonh 1 res 


HI res 


Nonh 1 res 


Hi res 


Nonhl res 


One 


18.9 


11.3 


26,8 


12.2 


16.9 


11.2 


More than one 


81.1 


88.7 


73.2 


87.8 


83.1 


88.8 


(N) 
% 


(72,730)^ 
100.0 


(3,572) 
1 00.0 


(1^.^70)^ 
100.0 


(5,730) 
100.0 


(58,260)^ 
100.0 


(29,980) 
100.0 



^1.1% of Che men and 0.5% of the women with early teaching jobs responded 
for a teaching position. They are excluded from this table. 


that they had not a 


ppl icd 


^hose who already st^.rCed teaching were instructed to skip thts question, 
have followed that Instruction, but not all. 


Most respondents 


appear to 




TABLE 82 








SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX 
AND LENGTH OF ANTICIPATED TEACHING CAREER 
(In Percen tageS") 






Length of Anticipated 
Teaching Career 


All Men 


Women 




Hi res Nonhi res Ht res Nonhi res 


Hi res 


Nonh i res 


Less Than 2 Years 


3.9 3.3 6.9 , 7.3 


3.1 


2.6 


2 CO 5 Years 


23 .14 22 . 14 13.7 12.7 


26.0 


2I4.2 


Hore Than 5 Years 
But Not Rest of 
Working Life 


36.2 36.6 25.1 31.7 


39.1 


37.5 


Most of working 1 i fe 


36.5 37.7 S^.U 


31.9 


35.8 


\ 

(N) 

% . 


(106,330) (35,'K)0) (21 ,850) (5,590) 
100.0 100.0 100. 1 , 100.0 


(8^4,500) 
100.1 


(29,810) 
100. 1 
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TABLE 83 

LENGTH OF ANTICIPATED TEACHING CAREER BY 1^71 CAREER GOAL, SEX, 
AND SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB 
(In Percentages) 



Length of AnUcipated 
Teaching Career 



Ttacher, ! Teacher, j| Other i Teacher, 1| Teacher, |i Other 
Elementary j.Secondary jj Career |{ Elementary jisecondary ij Career 
School j School Goal° j School j School^ li Goal^ 



It 



Less Than 2 Years 


1 . 1 


1.2 


,18.8 


0.7 


2. 1 


17.9 


2 to 5 Veifi 


22.3 


18.8 


3^.9 


25.2 


1^.0 


3^.6 


Hore Than 5 Years But Not 
Rest of Working Life 


39.2 


,37.3 


25.8 


38.3 


36.5 


3^.3 


Host of Working Life 


37.5 


^2.7 


20.6 


35.7 


^7.5 


13.2 


(N) 

% 


(^7,300) 
100. 1 


(39,960) 
1 00.0 


(13,070) 
100. I 


(15,^50) 
99.9 


(14,^80) 
100. 1 


(4,020) 
100.0 


Hen 


Less Than 2 Years 




0.2 


26.2 




0.2 


38.6 


2 to 5 Years 


6.8 


9.0 


27.9 




3.2 


ko.k 


More Than 5 Years But Not 
Rest of Working Life 


2y.S 


27.5 


16.7 


62.3 


32.2 


10.6 


Most of Working Life 


63.^ 


63.3 


29.3 


37.7 


6^.3 


10.4 


(N) 
% 


(2,720)'' 
100.0 


(13.^70) 
100.0 


(^,530) 
100.1 


(720)" 
100.0 


(3,550) 
99.9 


(980)'^ 
100.0 


Women 


Less Than 2 Years 


l.l 


1 .8 


1^.7 


0.7 


2.6 


1 1. 1 


2 to 5 Years 


23. J 


23.8 


38.6 


26.5 


17.^ 


32.8 ' 


More Jhan 5 ^"ars But Not 
Rest of working Life 


39.7 


i+2.3 


30.7 


37.1 


37.9 


41 .8 


Most of Working Life 


35.9 


^2.2 


16.0 


3fl.6 


^2.1 


14.2 


f. 


(^^.590) 
100.0 


(26,^490) 
100.. 1 


0(3,550) 

too.o 


(1^4.720) 
99.9 


(10,940) 
100.0 


(3.060)'' 
99.9 



^Teacher, secondary school also Includes school counselor and school principal or superintendent. 

^College teacher, housewife, other nonprofessional or unspecified, health professional, artist, 
lawyer, and, among hires businessman and among nonhlres social worker, were prominent among the other 
Career qo^ls. 

'^Please note some (extremely) low N's. 
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TA8LE 8t+ 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY 


SEX 




ANO TEACHING EXPECTATIONS WITH REGARD TO RACIAL OR ETHNIC GROUP 




OF MAJORITY OF PUPILS ON FIRST JOB* 






(In Percentages) 






Al I 


Hen 


Women 


H i res Nonh i res 


Hi res Nonhi res 


Hires Nonh Ires 









68.5 


89.2 


68.^4 


85.7 


68.5 








9.6 


6.7 


13.8 


7.2 


8.8 








0.7 


. 0. 1 


1.3 


0.5 


0.6 








0.1 


0.1 




0.2 


0. 1 








1 . 1 


0.3 


0.3 


1.7 


1.2 










0.2 




0.8 










0.5 


0.i» 


0.5 


1.0 


0.5 








19.5 


2.9 


15.6 


3.0 


20. 2 


(N) 

% 






(33,550)(20,830) 
100.0 99.9 


(5.i»IO) 
99.9 


(79.970) 
100. 1 


(28.130) 
100.0 


^Respondents were asked: 
of those you teach on your first 


'Vhich of 
job?" 


the following kinds of 


pup i Is 


do you expect to be 


in tne ma 


jority 



TABLE 85 



SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY RACE AND TEACHING EXPECTATIONS 
WITH REGARD TO RACIAL OR ETHNIC GROUP OF MAJORITY OF PUPILS ON FIRST JOB 
(in Percentages) 



Expect Majority of Pupils 


Caucas Ian 




Negro 


Al 1 


Other ^ 


On First Job Will Be: 


HI res 


Nonhi res 


Hires 


Nonh i res 


Hires 


Nonhi res 


White/Caucasian 




70.6 


62.3 


17.9 


85.9 


65.8 


Black/Negro/Af ro-Amer lean 


6.3 


8.0 


29.^4 


^8.6 


5.2 


5.0 


AM Othe'r^ 


3.6 


2.3 


0.5 


1.^4 




6.7 




2.8 


19. I 


7.8 


32.1 


^4.1 


22.5 


(N) 


(93,170) 
100. 1 


(30,520) 
100.0 


(3.7^)' 
100.0 


' (l.iiOO)*^ 
100.0 


(3.690)'' 

1 00 . r 


(1 .2D0),*' 
100.0 


^In i ten) sol Ici ting respondents ' race , 


the remaining categories are 


American Indian, 


Oriental , 


and other 



In question about majority o^f pupils expec-ted-^rVj, f i rs t job the collapsed categories are American 
Indian, Oriental, Mexican-Artmrtcan, Chicano, Puerto RTcan , and other. Racial/ethnic designations are listed as 
given In the ACE ques t ionna f re . 



^ ^Please note small N's. 
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TABLE 86 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING EARLY TEACHING JOB BY SEX AND TEACHING PREFERENCE 
WITH REGARO TO RACIAL OR ETHNIC GROUP OF MAJORITY OF PUPILS ON FIRST JOB 
(In Percentages) 



Prefer Majority of Pupils 
On First Job To Be; 




Al t 


Men 


Women 


H i res 


Nonh 1 res 


Hires 


Nonh 1 res 


HI res 


Nonh! res 


LI Iktk.^//*^. ...... t-._ 




^40.0 


^47. 5 


^42. 7 


i45.l 


39.5 






6.6 


3.6 


10. 1 


7.5 


6.0 


American Indian 




3.2 


0.9 


0.3 


1 .^4 


3.8 






0.8 






0.2 


U.9 


Mex ican-Amer ican/Ch icano 




1.1 


1.3 


0.^4 


1.2 


1.2 






0.2 




0.6 


0.3 


0.1 


Other ^ , 




3.8 


^ 6.^4' 


i4. 1 


3.3 


3.7 








^0.3 


^41 .9 


^41 .0 








(32,510) 
100.0 


(19.610) 
100.0 


(5,100) 
100. 1 


(76.i460) 

loo.o 


(27.^410) 
100.0 



TABLE 87 



SUCCESS IN 
WITH REGARO 


OBTAIN ING 
TO RACIAL 


EARLY TEACHING JOB BY RACE AND 
OR ETHNIC GROUP OF MAJORITY OF 
(In Percentages) 


TEACHING 
PUPILS ON 


PREFERENCE 
FIRST JOB 






Prefer Majority of Pupils 






CaUcas i an 




Negro 


AI 1 


Other^ 


On Fi rst Job To Be: 






Hi res 


Nonh i re 


5 


Hires 


Nonh i res 


Hires 


Nonh i res 








^46.9 


k\ .2 






3.5 


50.9 


^40. 6' 


Black/Negro/Af ro-Amer 1 can 








3.i4 




69.7 


68.8 




n .6 








7.1 


8.8 




5,6 


3.5 


3.2 


23.2 








^41 .6 


i46.6 




20.3 


2i+.3 


^1 .i4 


2^4.6 


(N) 
% 






(89.1 10) 
100,0 


(29,250) 
1 00.0 




(3.^400) 

100.0 


100. 1 


(3,380) = 
99.9 


(1.380) = 
100.0 



^In item soliciting responden ts ' race , the remaining categories are American Indian, Oriental, and other. 

''in question about majority of pupils expected on first job the collapsed categories are American 
Indian, Oriental, Mexican-Amer ican/Chlcano, Puerto Rican, and other. Racial/ethnic designations are listed as 
given in the ACE questionnaire. 

=Please note small N's. 
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SUCCESS IN 08TAINING EARLY TEACHING JOI lY PEACES AGREEING 
WITH SELEaED SOCIAL AND ACADEMIC ATTITUDESa 
{% Agrcemenc) 



SelecCed Social and 
Academic ACtUudes . 



Hires Nonhlres 



"Tradltfonat Stateownts" 

XealisClcaMy, an individual person can do little to 
bring obouC changes in our society 

The activities of married women are best confined to 
the horn* and family 

The chief benefit of a college education is that it 
increases one's earning power, 

UndergrzdLlte education in America would be 
Imnrnved If there were .less emphasis or. 
>peclallzed training and moTe on broad 
I iberal education 

College officials have the right to ban persons with 
extreme vices from speaking on canpus 

Host college oh'Icials have been too lax in dealing 
with student .rotests on campus 

Open admissions iMers th)« value of a degree .... 

■>Non traditional Statvnents**^ 

Parents should be discouraged from having large 
families 

Undergraduate education in America would be improved 
if: 

All courses werr. eluctlve 

Grades were abolished. / 

Course work were n»re relevant to contemporary life 
and problems 

The college were (governed completely by its faculty 
and students ^ 

More attention were paid to the emotional grcwth oF 
students ^ 

Studt^nts were required to spend a year In cormunlty 
service In the U.S. or abroad 

Students should be more militant In defending their 
interests » 

Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should 
be given preferential treatment in college 
admi ss Ions 

Open admissions Is a good idea because it offers many 
students a chance 

Colleges should be actively engaged In solving socicl 
problems 

Much "-hat is taught at colleqe Is Irrelevant to 
what >s going on In the outside world 



39.0 
16.2 
25.7 



33.7 
^48. 8 



21.8 
33.8 

7'».6 

35.1 

5^.0 

36.2 

29.3 

38.2 
70.3 
82. 1 
70.7 



39.1 
15.6 
27.2 

19.0 
2i4.6 

i*8.i* 



20.6 

80.2 

30.6 

55.5 

37. 

22.2 

31.7 
70. & 
8i*.7 
72.1 



35.9 
11.7 
25,5 

20.6 
18.2 
33.9 

79.8 

21.8 
38.2 

83.8 

35.9 

57.0 

38. 

27.5 

33.7 
71. » 
86.^4 
75.1 



ERIC 



* I terns are from ques t Ions 13 *nd 16 In the ACE 1971 fol low-up qucstlonnal re. All ques t Ions pr«if>iced _ 
by the phrase "undergraduate education In America would be Inproved ? f Al lov.'ed for checking If agreejjr. 
T.Sc other items offered four possible responses; agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, disagree 
strongly. For these purposes the agreement categories have been collapsed and are jircscnted above as % 
agreement. Questions are not here presented in their original order. 

^In analyzing the data (and not In the questionnaire) items were grouped according to whether as 
stated, they were judged to be broad I y- " t radi t iona I" or "non t rad J t lona I" In viewpoint. 

CQn items beginning "undergraduate education in. America " NA's cannot be determined. On all 

other attttudinal Items the range of nonresponSe was as follows? 

Range 
From (%) To (%) 
BA's 1.0 2.6 

Hires 0.5 2.2 1 tT P 

Monhires 0.3 * 2.0 ( ^ j >) 



TAiLE 9 1 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING £AMY TEACHING JOB BY PERCENT FINDING SELECTED CAHEER-RELATED VALUES' 
VERY tMrORTANT OR ESSENTIAL TO THEM* 
( In Percentages) 



Those Indicating Value Is Very Important or Essential 



Selected Career-Related Values 




All 




Men 


Women 




BA's 


Hires 


Nonh ( res 


BA's 


Hires 


Nonh 1 res 


BA's 


Hires 


Nonh 1 res 


Being Very Well-off Financially 


25.3 


]B.k 


17. if 


32.1 


20.3 


23.9 


18.8 


17.8 


16.1 


Helping 0th*5rs Who Are In 
Difficulty 


73A 


81.8 


83.1 


66.9 


75.8 


75. 1 


73.5 


83.4 


84.7 


Participating in An Organization 
Like the Peace Corps or V|STA 


11.6 


10.8 


]S.k 


9.7 


13.1 


18.4 


13.5 


10.2 


14.8 


Having Opportunities to be Orig- 
inal and Creative 


77. i» 


81.6 


76.9 


73.1 


80.6 


71.3 


8). 4 


81 .9 


78.0 


Having a Stable, Secure Future 


66.9 


75. i» 


72.9 


64.3 


64.9 


75.4 


69.4 


78.1 


72.4 


Avoiding a High-Pressure Job 


39.0 




k}.8 


31.9 


38.6 


39.6 


45.7 


46.2 


44.5 



^The question was: "Indicate the jmpoVtance to you personally of each of cne following:" ;and t^c 
response categories were essential, very important, somewhat important, not Important. 



'^The range of nonresponse was as follows: 



Range 





From X 


To*/. 


BA's - AM 


1.6 


1.8 


Men 


1.9 


2.2 


Women 


1. 1 


1.5 


Hires - All 


1. 1 


1.3 


Men 


1.5 


2.5 


Women 


0.9 


1.1 


Nonhires - Al 1 


0.5 


1.0 


Men 


0.0 


0.9 


Women 


0.5 


1.0 
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TABlE 92 

EMPLOYER OF HIRED TEACHERS IN FALL OF 1971, BY SEX 
(In Percentages) 

All Men Women 



Senior High School , 27.0 22. k 

Junior High School 17.9 27.7 15.4 

Elementary School 45.5 15.8 53.2 

Preschool ... * 3,3 o.3 3.7 

Not classified^ 6.6 11.6 5.3 

(N)^ (104.980) (21.680) (83,300) 

% 100.0 100.0 100.0 



^Inconsistent data was obtained for this group. For details, see Appendix 
pp. A-15 to A-17. THESE RESPONDENTS ARE OMITTED FROM SUBSEQUENT TABLES PRESENT- 
ING DATA BY LEVEL OF EMPLOYING SCHOOL SYSTEM IN FALL, 1971. 

'^As explained in the -Foreword and on p. 24. N here and in all following 
tables is a population projection, not an actual count of respondents. 
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TABLE 95 

PERCENTAGE OF NEW TEACHERS EMPLOYED AT EACH SCHOOL LEVEL 
IN FALL 1971 WHO WfRE EDUCATION MAJORS, BY SEX 
()r Percentages)^ 

Education Majors Corn- | 

School Level in Which prise^d Follo^vlng Per- I ^ 

Employed, Fall, 1971 ^^"'^ of f^U Teachers at| 

Listed School Level j 

All Hired Teachers 

Senior high school 19-0 (27. 5^) 

Junior high school 22. M (17.800) 

Elenientary school ' 73.6 (i*6,|t40) 

Preschool 59.7 (3.000)^^ 

Men 

Senior high school 15.0 (9,360) 

Junior high school 2^-0 (5.790) 

El«.entary school 72.3 (3.290)f^ 

Preschool * 60^ 

Wooen 

senior high .chool 21-1 C^.'SO) 

Junior high school - 21.7 (12,010) 

El««ntary school. ■ 73.7 CZ.SSO) 

Preschool (^■5"°)' 



*0nly sixty men in this cohort v/ere employed in preschoois or kindergartens in the Fall of 1971: none of them 
was an education tiajor. 

'^Please note small N's (see Append ix Tab I e A-2 for unweighted N's). 
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\ TABLE 121 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS SCORING HIGH ON ACADEMIC INDEX WHO EXPECTED 
■--AND/OR PREFERRED TO TEACH SELECTED SPECIAL TYPES OF PUPILS^ 



Percentage oP High Index Teachers 

Selected Types of Pupils ■ ■ 

Expect Prefer 

Ch i 1 dren who are: 

Mentally Retarded 7-0 6.7 

Physically Handicapped .... 8.9 1.8 

Emotional ly Disturbed 15.6 7.3 

Exceptionally Bright 24.8 23.9 

Highly Creative •. . 26.8 34.5 

Social 1 y/Econom) ca 1 ly 

Disadvantaged 33.9 26.5 

B i 1 ? ngua 1 10.0 4.5 

Preschool 5.8 7.8 

Adults 6.7 3.8 

(N)b (13.640) (13. 640) 

^Respondents were instructed to "mark as many as apply." 

^(N) here is total weighted N for the subgroup, including "no 
answers . " 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 



1 . Data Sources, Sampling Design and 
We f qhtii nq Procedures 

The data analyzed in this report were collected by the American 
Council on Education as part of the ongoing program of annual surveys 
of entering freshmen (the Cooperative Institutional Research Program), 
conducted with support from the U.S. Office of Education. Subsamples 
of these entering cohorts have then been periodically resurveyed by ACE. 
For this report data from the I967 freshman survey and the 1971 follow-up 
survey were used. Special questions for students contemplating teaching 
careers or recruited into teaching in I97I were developed for the I97I 
followup survey by BSSR and incorporated in the follow-up study. 

The sampling procedures were described by Alan E. Bayer and his 

colleagues in "Four Years After College Entry" (ACE Research Reports , 

8, 1, 1973, pp. 3-^), from which we are reproducing the following excerpts: 

A total of 280,650^ students at 359 col leges participated in the 
original survey of freshmen entering college in the fall of I967. 
Because a number of participating institutions provided a sample of 
student respondents deemed unrepresentative of the institution's 
entire entering freshman class, weighted national normative tabula- 
tions were based on 185,848 first- time full-time freshmen from 252 
institutions {kG junior or community colleges, 155 four-year colleges, 
and 51 un ivers i t ies) . ^ 



Institutions in the normative tabulations were arrayed into 29 
stratification cells (based on type, control, size, and affluence) 
and differentially weighted to adjust for disproportionate sampling 
of institutions across cells. In addition, the data were further 
adjusted to correct for nonpa r t i c i pa t i on of students within institu- 
tions. For the normative results and for'further detail Is regarding 
the sampling design, see [Robert J. Panos, et a 1 . , "National Norms 
for Entering College Freshmen- Fa 1 1 1 967," ACE Research Reports, 2,7, 
1967]. 
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For matters oP economy in Institutional research, and because 
it is genera fly not necessary in followup research to study the 
entire student body at large institutions, a subsample of students 
included in the national norms was drawn for a followup mailing to 
the students' homes. The followup sample included all students who 
had entered institutions enrolling Fewer than 300 first-tln)e freshmen 
in 1967, and samples oP between 250 and 300 students (every Nth case 
on file) Prom the larger institutions. The resulting sample consisted 
of 63,510 Pormer Preshmen^ to whom the initial followup questionnaire 
was mailed in July 1971. 

A reminder postca.d was sent out to the entire sample one week 
after the initial nailing. One month later, a second request and 
questionnaire was sent to all non responden ts whose Pirst mailing had 
not been returned as "nondel i verabl e . ''^ After another three weeks, 
a one-Pifth sample (every 5th case) oP non responden ts was selected 
for. special -de llVery mail ing. of a. third .questionnaire..^ _ 

OT the 63,510 in the original mailing, 5,3^1 were Pound to either 
be deceased or to have nondel i verab 1 e addresses that could not 
be updated. Of the remaining 58,169 for whom mail contact might be 
assumed, valid and usable forms were received from 3^,3^^ (59.0%). 

Under a separate contract with the Office of Education, WESTAT 

Inc. computed weights for each of the 3^,3^6 respondents to the mail 

requests for participation in the follow-up survey. The methods used to 

compute these weights were developed jointly by WESTAT and OE. The 



^Sample selection procedures described previously actually 
resulted in a subsample oP 64,079 but 569 oP these had provided no 
name and address for followup purposed. All mailings were first- 
class with live stamp. 

^An attempt was made to update nondel i verab 1 e addresses through 
requests to the institutions at v/h i ch the student was originally 
enrolled. All addresses updated by this means were again sent a 
ques t i onna i re. 

^An additional phase entailed a telephone followup survey oP a 
subsample of non responden ts to the special delivery mailing. OP the 
2,790 who were selected Por the telephone survey, which employed an 
abbreviated form of the questionnaire, information was collected 
either Prom the subject, his parent, or other relatives for 1,714 
(61.4 percent); of the remaining 1,076, most were not contacted because 
no telephone number could be ascertained. These telephone respondents 
are omitted Por all tabulations in this report. 
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procedures are described in detail in the WESTAT report, Computation of 
Weights for Respondents to the 1971 Foi low-up Survey of ]967 College 
Freshmen, July 15, 1973 ( Rockv i 1 ]e , Ma ry 1 and) . Basically, the weigKt 
applied to each respondent to the 1971 follow-up survey consists of: 

1. a component for the selection of the school from its stratum; 

2. a component for the selection of the student from his/her school; 

3. if applicable, a component for being selected for the special 

delivery mail request; 

^. a sttjdent nonresponse adjustment; 

5, a ratio adjustment to HEGIS enrollment counts. 

As a result of the application of these weights the 3^,3^6 
actual respondents were adjusted up to 1.3 million, the number of full- 
time entering freshmen in American colleges and universities in the Fall 
of 1967. 

Tables showing the unweighted N's for major analytic groups dis- 
cussed in this report follow (Tables A1-A4). 
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TABLE A-1 



UNWEIGHTED N'S OF 1971 HIRED AND NONHIRED TEACHERS BY SEX AND RACE 



Race 

\ 




A) 1 


Men 


Women 


H i res 


Nonh i res 


H i res 


Nonh i res 


H i res 


Nonh i res 


Caucas i an 


2,9^8 


1 ,086 


589 




0 ICQ 


Q 1 1 


Negro 


152 


68 


15 


8 


137 


^ 60 


American nd ian 


5 


5 


1 




k 


5 


Or ien ta 1 


\6 


" 3 


5 




11 


3 


Other 


122 


31 


2^ 


6 


98 


25 


NA 


8 


6 


k 






6 


Total N 


3,251 


1,199 


638 


189 


2,613 


1 ,010 




19 



9 



TABLE A- 2 i^" 

UNWEIGHTED N'S OF HIRED TEACHERS BY SEX AND FALL 1971 EMPLOYER 



II 1 97 I Employer A) ] 



Senior High School . . 




261 


5^8 


Juntor High School . 




. 1^2 


403 


Elementa ry School ... 




106 


1 ,316 


Preschool . . . 




k 


95 


Not Classified . . . 




101 


170 


NA 




2^4 


81 


Total N 


3,251 


638 


2,613 
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TABLE A-3 

UNWEIGHTED N'S OF HIRED TEACHERS BY SEX AND LENGTH 
OF ANTICIPATED TEACHING CAREER 



Length of Anticipated 
Teaching Career 

Less than 2 years 182 

2-5 years 810 

More than 5 years, not rest of 

worki ng li f e 1 ,037 

Most of working 1 i f e 1,171 

NA 51 



Women 



62 
105 

137 
315 
19 



120 
705 

900 
856 

32 



Total N 



3,251 



638 



2,613 
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TABLE A-^ 



UNWEIGHTED N*5 OF 1971 


BA'S BY EDUCATION 


CAREER GOAL AND 


SEX 


= == 


A) 1 


^ Men 


Women 




.... 12,4^0 


7,596 






.... 3,157 


396 


' 2,761 




.... 2,051 


582 


1,^69 




.... 1 ,702 




1 ,260 


Total N 


19,350 


9,016 


10,33^ 


(All BA's) 









Education career goal in 1967 and 1971- 
^Education career goal in 1971 only. 
^Education career goal in 1967 only. 
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2 . Bias due to Nonreporting of 

Estimated Parental Family Income 

The proportions of respondents who did not report their parents' 

income was high in many instances and quite variable across analytic 

groups, with major differences between men and women. ^1 n order to gain 

some insight as to the effect of these "don't know's" on the income 

distributions and medians for the various groups, we investigated the 

<•(/ 

relationship between that variable and the highest level of formal edu- 
cation attained by fathers of respondents. The results for all BA's 
are shown in Table A-5; similar findings were obtained for hires and 
nonhires when these groups were examined separately. 

In addition to demonstrating the expected consistency between 
father's education and family income, these tables show that the dis- 
tribution of income "don't know's" on father's education resembles the 
distribution of the higher income groups, principally $10,000 to $19,999. 
Thus it would appear that a relatively high proportion of "don't know's" 
on the income item may lead to an underestimate of the group's average 
income, while a low proportion of "don't know's" may inflate a group's 
average income slightly in relation to groups with higher proportions 
of "don't know" responses. 
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3 . Factor Analyses of Att i tud ina i I terns 

We were ] imi ted in th is analys is by the fact that we had initially 
selected out from the ACE questionnaire's 37 attitude items only 19 to 
be included in our data file. The items selected were not of specific 
relevance to this study; some were general, socially relevant statements, 
others were specifically related to the pol i c ies and practices in colleges 
and universities. Our selection was based on inherent interest, but we 
also avoided including many items on the same topic. 

Through a series of crosstabular analyses of these items a weak 
and marginally consistent trend seemed to emerge. Hires seemed more 
likely to agree with statements which we had designated as "traditional", 
and nonhires were more likely to agree with "hon trad i t i ona 1 " statements. 
To be sure, there is some danger of capitalizing upon chance associations 
when examining thirty-eight comparisons (19 items by 2 status groups) in 
that we could expect by chance some compa r i sons to emerge as "in the 
right' direction, but not quite statistically significant at the 0.05 level." 
To avoid this problem an attempt to combine the individual items into 
one or more composite indices was undertaken. Using an iterative principal 
components factor analysis technique, three attempts were made: one 
using the two status groups combined, and one <sach for the separate status 
groups . 

All three analyses resulted in essentially identical outcomes. 
' .Very weak relationships among the 19 items were reflected in the three 
correlation matrices; these matrices were all near singular (i.e. deter- 
minants at or below 0.17); each gave rise to seven factors with eigen- 
values exceeding 1.0 indicating little clustering among the items; and 
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the first factor in each initial solution acebunted for less than 15 per- 
cent of the total variance among items. In effect, the factor analyses 
indicated a lack of clustering or underlying structure among the 19 items. 
A list of the items, and the correlation matrix for the 19 items for 
combined status groups foiIo*w. 
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ATTITUDINAL ITEMS FROM THE 1971 ACE QUESTIONNAIRE 
INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY 

Var 158 The activities of married women are best confined to the home 
and fami 1 y. 

159 Parents should be discouraged from having large families. 

162 Realistically, an individual person can do little to bring 

about changes in our society. 

163 The chief benefit of a college education is that it increases 

one's earning power. 

168 College officials have the right to ban persons with extreme 

views from speaking on campus. 

169 Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should be given 

preferential treatment in college admissions. 

170 Most college officials have been too lax in dealing with 

student protests on campus. 

175 Open admissions is a good idea because it offers many students 

a chance. 

176 Open admissions lowers the value of a degree. 

180 Students should be more militant in defending their interests. 

182 Much of what' is taught at college is irrelevant to what is 
going on in the outside world. 

184 Colleges should be actively engaged in solving social problems. 

Undergraduate education in America would be improved if: 

221 All courses were elective. 

222 Grades were abolished. 

223 Course work were more relevant to contemporary life and problems. 

22k More attention were paid to the emotional growth of students. 

225 Students were required to spend a year in community service in 
the U.S. or abroad. 

- 200' 
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226 The college were governed completely by its faculty and 
s tuden ts . 



227 



There were less emphasis on specialized training and more on 
broad 1 Iberal education. 
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A-IS 

Fall 1971 Employer of Hf red Teachers: 
"Not Classified" ResponseY 

As was shown in Table 92, 7 percent of all hires { ! 2% of the men 
and 5% of the women) indicated that they were not expecting to be employed 
by school systems in the Fall of 1971. At the same time, 77 percent of 
the men and 53 percent of the women among these "not classified" hires 
said they had already started teaching, and 35 percent of the men and 
^3 percent of the women responded that they had received contracts for 
that Fall; on the strength of these responses they had been included 
atirang the hires. Although we examined the data further we were not able 
to fully explain the contradiction in the data. 

Among men, teachers who indicated nonschool system employers 
for the Fall of 1971 were primarily expecting to work for business 
companies (especially small business; Wo), colleges and universities 
(13%), and the federal government (12%). Women specified colleges and 
universities (23%), "other ," whi ch i nc I'uded housewife and student (24%, 
as compared with only 8% of the men), and state and local government (19%). 

Many more of those in the "not classified" category were antici- 
pating teaching for five years or less; thus while 26 percent of those 
in school systems in the Fall of 1971 had such short-term commitments, 
this was true of 38 percent of the others. This difference was consid- 
erably more marked among men. It Is our best guess that some of these 
respondents expected to work for private or proprietary schools, or 
colleges; others may exfDect to work part-time. Still others may have 
misclassi f led their responses. Including some who may have'checked local 
government when they expected to teach In public schools. 
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Since the total number of respondents in this "nonclassified" 
category is small, we did not assume that our findings for hires would 
be seriously distorted by their inclusion. However, a separate investi- 
gation was done to further check into this matter. It was found that 
there were few instances in which the inclusion of this typical group 
affected the data for hires by more than one percent, and fewer s*ti II 
where this eliminated or changed the nature of the relationship between 
hires and npnhires. Thus on most measures examined, describing personal 
characteristics, institutions attended, socioeconomic status, achievement 
and career items, the relationships were not affected, and differences 
did not exceed one percent. 

The exceptions among men were: 

— Father's highest level of formal education, where the inclu- 
sion of the not classified group among hires led to fewer high school 
graduates (33% as compared with 36%) and more with postgraduate degrees 
(12% rather than 10%). But the direction of the relationship to non- 

o ^ 

hires IS not aifected. * 

--1971 career goal, where the inclusion of those not indicating 
a school system as their Fall, 1971 employer led to fewer selecting 
secondary school teaching as their career goal (55% rather than 58%), 
and more choosing noneduca t iona I careers (22% as opposed to 19%). Again, 
the direction of the relationship to nonhires in the first instance is 
not affected; nor is it in the second case, but the difference becomes 
too smal I to be meaningful . , , 

— Length of anticipated teaching career — because of the' high 
proportion of the nonclassified planning to teach less than two years, 
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the difference between hires and nonhires would have been greater had 
they been excluded; the direction is the same. 

. —The proportion of hires expecting to teach the disadvantaged 
is also 2 percent lower (3'%) than it would have been wi thou t"" the 
nonclassified (33%); the difference from nonhires (ZTA) would have been 
even greater than it is. 

Among women the impact is even less significant. In only two 
cases do the differences come to more than one percent: the proportion 
who attended public institutions is 66.8 percent for hires in school 
systems, and 65-5 percent for all hires; it is 66.7 percent for nonhires. 
The inclusion of the nonclassified group also changes .the proportion 
with noneducation career goals from 9.2 percent lo 10.6 percent--as 
compared with 10.8 percent for nonhires. 

It is apparent, then, that the impact of the nonclassified 
group IS trivia! in the relation of hires to nonhires. Since those 
in the "not classified" category qualified as hired teachers on our 
screening variables, we did not deem it appropriate to exclude them 
from this category. 
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5. Teachers Planning Lo Teach for 
Less* Than Two Years 

Seven percent of the men (weighte.d N=l 510 , unweighted N=62) and 
3 percent of the women (weighted N=2600, unweighted N=120) indicated 
that they planned to teach for Jess than two years. Among the men in 
particular this number is quite small, so that cross- tabu I at ions based 
on this group often rest on a thin base. 

But beyond the nurnerical weakness there is some additional evi- 
dence that led us to be especially cautious in utilizing and interpret- 
ing data for this group, especially the men. Thus ^5 percent of the men 
in this commitment category fell into the "not classified" group with 
regard to Fall 1971 employer, as compared with only 5-9 percent of the. 

men in the other commitment categories. Among women the differences 

. \ 

are not so extreme, but lie in the same direction: 20 percent did not 
indicate a school system employer for that Fall, as compared with ^-5 
percent in the other commitment categories. Although the data for this 
group are included in- Tables 99-116, we have not chosert to interpret them 
extensively, and would advise the reader to do likewise. 
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APPENDIX B 



ACE Q.uest ionna i res , I967 and 1971: 



Freshman (Questionnaire — Fall, I967 
Follow-up Q.uesc ionna t re — July, 1971 
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STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 



YOUR NAME {pleose print)- 



HOME STREET ADDRESS- 



Zip C»d> (If kn*wn) 



When were 
you born 



-mmm 



Your Soctol 
Security Number 
(pleose copy 
corefully) 



Month Doy 
(01-12) (01-31) 



NOTE: The informoiion in this report is being collecte<j for the Americon Council on 
Educotion OS part of o continuing study of higher educotion. Your cooperotion 
in this research will contribute to on understondlng of how students ore offect- 
ed by their college expcrjences. Identifying informotion hos been requested by 
the Council in order to make subsequent moil follow-up studies possible. Your 
responses wiM be held in the strictest profess ionol confidence, ond will be 
used onl y in group summories for research purposes. 



®®®® 

©0OO 
®®©® 

GQQQ 
©©©© 
©©©© 
©©©© 
©©©© 
©©©© 



®®®®®®®®® 
©©©©©©©©© 
©©©©©©©©© 
©©©0000©© 
©©©©©©©©© 
©©©©©©©©© 
©®®©©®®®® 
®®®®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®® 



DIRECTIONS: Your responses will be reod by 
on outomotic sconning device. Your coreful 
observonce of these few simple rules will be 
most opprecioted. 

Use only black lead pencil (No. or softer). 
Moke heovy black morks thot fill the circle. 
Erase cleanly ony answer you wish to change. 
Moke no stfoy markings of ony kind. 



Example; Will maiks made with.&all pen ot 
lountain pen be propeily tead? 



o 



1, Your Sex: 



Male© 



Female © 



7. How o(rt will you be on December 31 of this 



yeor?^ flViafk one) 

is 01 younfiet < , , . o 

17 O 

18 O 

19 © 



20 :..© 

21 ..,© 

Oldet than 21 ., 



3. Whot wos your overoge grode in secondory 



school? (Mark one] 
A 01 A*^ ...O 
A- 



.© 

.© 

.© 



C .. 

D. . 



..© 
..© 
..© 
.>© 



4. To how mony colleges other than one did you 
actuolly opply for odmission? From how mony did 
you receive occeptonces? (Maik one m each column^ 
Applications Acceptances 

No other © © 

One © © 

Two © ...© 

Th, © © 

Fou. © © 

Five O _ © 

Six or mote O © 




5. Mork one; ^ 

This IS the fitst time t have enrolled m college as a fteshman , © 

I came to this college fiom a junior college © 

I came to this college ffom a foui-yeai collefe oi university © 

6. The following questions deal with accomplishments that might possibly apply 
to your high school years. Do not be discouraged by this list; it covers many 
areas of interest and few students will be oble to say "yes" to many Items, 
(Mark all that apply) 

Was elected president ot one or moie student organizations (recognized Y^^ 

by the school) © • 

Recerved a high iatinf(Good, Excellent) in a jt^te or reg ional nrusic contest. . © 

Paiticipated rn a state or reg ional speech or debate contest © 

Had a major pai t rn a play * * . . © 

Won a vaistly letter (spotts) © 

Won a prize or awaid in an art competition .<. © 

Edited the school papei, yearbook, or tlteiaiy magazine , .© 

Had poems, stoiies, essays, or articles published ® 

Participated a National Science Foundation summel pro|fam ® 

Placed (fiist.scootid, or third) in a state or rcE ionaj science contest © ,. 

Was a member of a scholastic honor society ® 

Won a Ceititicate of Ment oi Lettei of Comrnendatian in the Natronal 
Merit Program © 



7. What is the highest ocademic 
degree thot you intend to 
obtain? -(Maik one) 

None © 

Associate {oi equivalent) O 

Bachelor's defiee(B,A., B.S.,etc.)© 
Master's degiea{M A., M.S., etc.) . © 

Ph.D. or Ed.D © 

M.D.. D.D.S.,or D.V.M © 

LL.B. or J.D © 

B.D © 

Other © 



8. Do you have any concern about your 
ability to finance your college edu> 
cation? (Mark one) 

None (I am confident that I wilt 
have sufticienl funds) © 

Some concern (but I will probably 
have enough funds) o 

Major concern (not sure I will be 
able to complete college) . . © 

9. Are you o twin? (Ma*k one) 

No © 

Yes, identical O 

Yes, fraternal same sex © 

Yes, fraternal opposite sex.... O 

I 
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10. Through whot source do you in* . u u a> 
. fend to finance the first yeor of ^ ^ ^ 
your undergroduote educotion? 5" ^ 
(Mark onj in each low ) ^ ^ 

Personal savings and o( employment ooo 

Paientat or other family aid , , OOO 

Repayable loan OOO 

Scholaiship.ftant, 01 other sift., ....OOO 

IKWhot is the highest level of formo! educotton ob' 
tolned by your porents? (Mark one in each column ) 
Father ■ Mothei 
Grarnniar school or less, o. o 

Some hi|h school .. , ... o ......o 

High school graduate . . . o. .o 

Sorrte college Q O 

College degree O O 

Postgraduate degree ...o. o 

12. whot is your best estimote of the totol income 
lost yeor of your porentoi family (not your own 
fomiiy if you or* morrled)? Consider onnual in- 
come from oil Sources before toxes. (Mark one) 
Less than M.OOO O $15,000$ 19,999 . .O 



$4,000-55,999 . . .O 
$6,00i>$7,999. ..O 
$8.CO0-$9,999 . . O 
$10,000-$ 14,999 .O 



$20,OOO-$24.999. .O 
S25,000-J29,999. .O 
$30,000 or more . .O 
I hnve no idea . . . . o 



13. What is your racial background? (Mark one) 

Caucasian o 

Negro O 

American Indian O 

Diiental O 

Other O 



14. Mark one in each 
column below: 

Protestant 

Romnn Catholic . . 

Jewish 

Other 



None . 



Religion in 
Which You 
Were Reared 

o 

....o...... 

o 

o 

o. 



Your Present 
Religious 
Preference 

.o 

.o 

.o 

.o 

.o 



15. While attending high school, did you: iMark one) 

Date one steady gitl fnendlboy friend).. o 

Have H series of steady girl (trends 

(boy friends) , o 

Date a few difteient Vt\s (boys), 

but none steadily o 

Pretty much Play the freld o 

Seldom or never date o 



16. How many students in high school did you know 
by their first nomes or nicknames? (Mark one) 
Sorless 5-10 11-20 21-50 51-100 101-200 more 

o o o o o o o 

How mony of these students did you consider 
close friends ? (Mark one) 

Sotless G-10 n-20 21-50 5M00 101-200 more 

o o o o o o o 



17. 



ERIC 



For eoch of the following octivities, indicole if you presently con perform the octivity 
competentl y. (Mark one in each row) 

^ 



but I and I have 
would hke no desire 
lo bo able to be able 

to do to do 

\jhis well this wril 

Type 40 words ot more per minute O O O 

Sketch peopte so that they can be recognized O O O 

Speak a second language fluently O- • • • : O O 

Break 100 m roU.. O O O 

Watei-ski O O O 

Ski on snow O O O 

Sij5ht-iead piano music * O O O 

Read music (singing) O O O 

Identify at least frfteen specieS of birds on sight O O- f O 

Referee one or >nore sporting events o o o 

Rectte iong passages from plays oi poems viithout notes . . .o o .o 

Identify or describe examples fiom several 

architectural styles o o o 

Sail a boat O- O O 

Identify most of the majoi constellations of stars O- O- O 

Use a sewing machine o .o .o 

Use Robert's Rules of Order o o. .o 

Mix a dry Martini : O. .O .O 

Set a table for a formnt party o... o. o 

Name the starting players for a professional athletic team .o. o. .o 

Score a tennis match. < o o. o 

Identify many classical musical competitions 

o .o. .o 

:.o .o. .o 



by title and composer . 
Program a cotnputei . . . . 



Use a slide rule • 

Swim a mile without shopping 

Name the animal phyla 

bescrit)e the diflerence between stocks anU bonds . 
Develop ^^l\6 print photograph? (darkroom work) . . . . 

Bake a cake from scratch {no mixes) 

Describe the personal freedoms guaranteed by 

the Bill of Rights 

Do at least r5 push-ups 



..o.. 
..o.. 
..o.. 
..o.. 
..o... 
..o... 



..o.. 
..o. 
..o.. 
..o.. 



..o 
...o 
...o 
...o 
...o 
...o 



,.o.. 



...o... 
...o... 



...o 
...o 



13. what is your best guess os to the chonces y^j^ 

that yoii will: (Mark one in each rov/ ) Good Some 

Chance Chance 

Get married while in college' O .O. .. . 

Get maitied v/lthin a year after college' O O 

Obtain an A-or better over-all grade point average' Q .O.... 

Change major field? , . . . r -O .O. . . . 

Change career choice' O O • • • 

Fall one or more courses' o o... 

Graduate with honors' O O..., 

Be elected to a student office? o .o.... 

Join a social fraternity, soroirty, or club' o .o..., 

Author or co-nuthor a published article' O O...^ 

Be elected to an academic honor society' 

Participate In student protests or demonstrations' O O- • • • 

Drop out of Ihis college temporarily (exclude transferring)' . . .O .O. i 

Drcp cut permanently (exclude transferring)? O .O. . . . 

Transfer to another college before graduating? O .O. ... 

II I I I I I I I 



Very 

Little No 
Chance Ch.inc 

..o o 

..o o 

..o o 

...o o 

..o o 

,..o o 

...o o 

...o o 

..o o 

..o o 

..o o 

..o o 

..o o 

...o o 

...o .o 
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19. Mortc one in 
, eoch coiumn: 



^V/ # ^ ^ 



Alabama O 

Alaska O 

Anzona .O 

Arkansas....... O 

Califarnia O 

ColoiatJo ^.O 

Connecticut o 

Deiowaie O 

O.C O 

Florida O 

Ceo<gu O 

Hifaa O 

Idaho ..O 

lUinOrS O 

Indhina O 

Iowa O 

Kansos O 

Kentucky . .... ..O 

Louisiana . o 

iMatne O 

Mar/tjnd O 

Massachusetts . .0 

Mich;fian O 

f«1tnnesotj ., o 

tVilSSiSSlppl. 

MiSSOUK . o 

Montana. O 

Nebraska . . o 

Nevada O 

New Ha:rp strife .O 
New Jeisey . . o 
New Mexico . . O 

Pleiv Ywfk ..O 

North Catolifia • • o 
Noith Dakota ... o 

Ohio ...O 

OktahoT,^ O 

Oieson.. O 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode ls:anJ . .. o 
South Catolior, . .O 
South Oakoti ...O 

Tennessee O 

Texas 3...0r 

Utah 

Vetmont O 

Virginia O 

Wash melon O 

V/esl Vtrgmia . . .O 

Wjsconsm O 

Wyomine O 

Othei U.S O 

Canada O 

Latin Ameiica. ..Q 

Europe .O 

Other O 

I I I I I I I 



ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
coo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
1 1 1 



^' 20. Mark only liiree responses, 
' one in eoch column. 

-^Your probable careei occupation. 
f.ittiei's occupation. 
[ ^your mother's occupation. 
00® 

NOTE: II your faiher^or nother is deceased, 
please indicate iiis hentast occupation. 

Accountant or actuary ©00 

Aotor Of enreriainer 00© 

Architeci ©0© 

ArtiSi ©0® 

Bus.ness fcJencai* © 0 © 

Busme^f executive 

T!anaj{e:^ent, ad^inistt.ilon .. .©0© 
BuSrness o/^ner o» pracv^tut , , .00© 
Biismess Siflesinaii oi ..^uyti . 

Cl^iBy.Ttanrr;(n;ster, priest 00© 

Clergy mother religious- © 0© 

Cimical psychologist 0 0© 

College teacher ©0© 

Computer programmer 0 0© 

Conservationist of forester . 00© 

Dentistf including orthodontist' . .00® 
Dietitian oi home ccoriomist.. ...,©0© 

Efig.ne^ ©0© 

Fitivr or rancher . . , , .'....00® 

Foleign seivfce vvorker 

tdcluding diplomat 00® 

Housewife O©® 

Interior decorator 

fmc'udrng designer? © 0© 

Int-rPietor 'tr.inst^iton © 0 © 

Lab technician Or hygienist . 

Law enforcement officer ©0® 

Lavvyet iattorneyi © 0© 

'.'liitary service icareerj ©0© 

Musician; performer. CDfiiposer ' . .. ©0© 

Nurse ©0® 

Optometrtst^ ©0© 

Phar^ac^si ©0© 

Physician .© 0 © 

School counseiol ©0© 

School piiiicipal or supei rntendent 

©0© 

Scientific researcher . . . ©0© 

Sociil ^;orket ©0© 

Statistician ©0© 

Therapist ♦physical, 

occupatrbnal, sbeech> . .. ......©0© 

Teacher (elementary}... ©0© 

Teacher (secondary) ©0® 

Veterinarran ©0® 

Writer or jomnaltst ©0© 

Skilled trades ©0® 

Other © 

Undecided' © 

Laborer (unskilled) ...0® 

Semt-skiHed worker. 0 © 

Other occupation 0® 

Unemployed 0 



21. Below IS 0 itsl ol 66 differeni undergroduote mo|or 
Itelds grouped inio generol cotegorics. Mark onl y 
three o( {he 66 fields as follows: 

O first choice lyair Probable rnajot field of study). 
© Second Choice. 

Q TlVe held of study v.hrch is least appealing to you. 



ARTS ANO HUMANITIES 

Architecture O ©® 

En^hshihteratiiiei ©©© 

Fme Jits ©©© 

History ©0® 

Joufnalism'Viritiini* ...©©© 
L.infiu.igeimodeiri ....©©© 

LJnguage<otIie(' ©©© 

Music ©©© 

Philosophy ©0® 

SDeectt and drarra .....©©© 

Theotogy ©0® 

Otiiei ©©0 

BIOLOGJCAL SCIENCE 

Biolo^tgeneiat: © ©0 

Brochemtitry ©©0 

Biophysics ©©© 

Botany ©©© 

Iloology ©©© 

Other ©©© 

BUSINESS 

Accounting © ©® 

Business admtn ..,....©©© 
Electronic data 

Processing ,. ©©© 

Secretarial studies . . . ©©© 
Other ©0© 

Engineering 

Aeronautical ©©© 

C.vil ©©© 

Chen,c.n ©©© 

Electrical ©©© 

iiidustMai ©©© 

Mechanical ©©© 

Other.... O©0 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Chemistry O®® 

Haith science . . ©©© 

Mathematics ©00 

Physics ©0© 

Statistics . . . . ©©© 

Other •...©©© 



PROFESSIONAL 
Health Technology 

(rneorcal, dental, 

laboratory) ©©© 

Nursing ©©0 

Phairracy ©© 0 

Predentislry .©© ® 

Prelaw ©©© 

Premedical ©0® 

Pieveterinaiy 0©® 

Theiapy {occupat., 

physical, speech)..©©© 
Othe ©©© 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Anthropology © © 0 

Economics ©©© 

Education ©© © 

History ©©© 

Potitlcnl science 
ffioVeinment, 

mt. telatrans* ©© © 

Psychology 000 

Social ^01 k ©©0 

Sociology 00® 

Other .©©© 



OTHER FIELOS 

Agricultuie 

Commimications 
• radio. T.V.. etc.i 

Electronics 
(technology) . . . . , 

Forestry , . . . , 

Home economics . . , 
industrial aits 

Lrbraiy science . . . 

Military science . . , 

Physical educatron 
and recreation. ... 

Other (technical) . . 

Other (nontechnical) 

Undecided .. 



0©® 

.©©© 

.©©0 
00®. 
.0©® 
.©©©- 
.©©©' 
.©00 

.0©® 
0®® 
0©® 

.O®0 



Please be sure that only tjrree circies have been marked in the 
above list. 
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22. Below is a generol list of things rho) students sometimes do, 

Indicate wtitcti of these thin{s you did dudng the y£2L school, 
If you encaged in an activity frequently, mark "F," 

If you eniaged in an activity one or moie times, but ^ ^ 

not liequentty,maik "0" (occasionally), Mnrk *'N" c ^ ? 

fnot at all) «f you tiave not pftrfoinied the activity J* (? 

diiiinB thti pastyenr. (Mark one for each item ) C ^ 

Voted in a student election ©®® 

Came late to class ©®® 

Played, a musical-instrument ©®® 

Studied in the libraiy ©®® 

ChecHed cut 3 book or journal fiom the school library©®® 

Artanged a date for another sliidenl ©®® 

Overslept and missed a class or appointment ©®® 

Typed a homework assignment ©®® 

Participated in organized demonstrations ©®® 

Failed to complete a homewoik asstgnrrent on lime . ,© ® ® 

Argued with a teacher in class ©®® 

Was a guest m a teacher's home © ® ® 

Rode on a motorcycle ©® ® 

Slept Of dozed in class © ® ® 

Studied with othei students ©®® 

Did extra (unnssigned) reading for a course , , , ©®® 

Took sicepmg pills ©®® 

Tutored another student ©®® 

Played chess ©®® 

Saw a foreign movie ©®® 

Took a tranquil izmg pil} » ©®® 

Discussed religion ©®® 

Took vitamins ©®® 

Vis«tea an art gallety or museum © ® ® 

Took a tfjp of more than 500 miles ©®® 

Got a traffic ticket ^, ©®® 

Missed school twcause of illness , ©®® 

Smoked cigarettes © ® ® 

Discussed politics ©®® 

Played tennis ©®® 

Diank beer ©®® 

Played bridge ©®® 

Discussed sports ©@® 

Asked a teacher for advice after class © ® ® 

Had vocational counsehng , ©® ® 

Stayed up all nighl ©®® 



I 



LC 



23. Indicote the importonce to you per- 

sonolly of the following persons or ^ - 

events in your decision to enroll ^ ^ <S- ^ ^ 
thi s coile qe. (Mark one toi each, item ) -^^^ '^'5?' 

Patent or other relative , O O O 

High school teacher or counselor Q O O 

Friends attending this college Q O O 

Giaduate or other representative liom 

this college O .Q. O 

Professional counseling oi college 

placement service Q O O 

Athletic program of tht college Q Q, .v. , ,.0 

Other exUacurricular activities Q, Q,, Q 

Social life of the college O O ■ ■ ■ ■ • -O 

Opportunity to live away from home. ....o. o o 

Uwcost Q.,..-,,.©. •© 

Academic reputation of the college Q .Q ,© 

Most of ttie students aie like me Q. . , , . , .Q Q 

Religious affiliation Q. O -O 

ri*pmte4 by Of fie* ml »»t»arch. Am<Mcan Cauncli mn t4ittmu»n I7IS Mattachutritt A 



24. Indicote the importonce to you personally of 
eoch of Ihe following,'(Mark one for each item ) 



Becoming accomplished in one of the performing arts (acting, 

dancing, etc.> ©©©® 

Becoming art authority on a special Siibiecl in my subject field ,©®©© 
Obtaining recognition fiom my colleagues foi contributions in my 

special field ©©©® 

Becoming an accomplished musician (peifoimer or composei) ,,,©©© ® 

Becoming an expeil in finance and commeice ©©©® 

Having adminlstiative responsibility foi the work of others ,. 

Ej^eing veiy well'Off financially ©©©© 

Helping others who aie in difficulty ©©©® 

Participating in an organizatton like the Peace Corps or Vista , ■ ©©©© 

Becoming an outstanding athlete ©©©© 

Becoming a community leader ©©©© 

Making a theoietical contribution to science ©©©© 

Writing otiginal woiks (poems, novels, shot I stories, etc , • ,.,.©©©© 

Never being obligated to people ©©©© 

Creating artistic work rpainting, sculpture, decorating, etc,^ , ©©©© 

Keeping up to date v/ith polit'cal affaiis ©©©© 

Being succiissful in a business of my own ©©©© 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life ©®©® 



Agree strongly 



Marlt one in J Agree somewhat 








eoch row: J Disogree somewhot 


a* 








' Disogree strongly 














o 






College faculty are more competent than ate students 






Q 


Q 




o. 


,©,, 


.©,, 


.© 


The activities of married women aie best confined 








,o 




o. 


,o. 


,©,, 


Parents should be discouraged from having large 












©■ 


■O- 


.©■■ 


.© 


Colleges v/ould be imptoved if organized sports v/ere 












©■ 


■o. 


,©, 


.© 


Scientists should publish their findings regardless 








.© 




©■ 


•o- 


.©. 


Realistically, an individual person can do little to 


.©. 


.©. 


,©,, 


.© 




The chief benefit of a college education is that it 


.o. 


,©,, 


,©,, 


.© 




My beliefs and attitudes aie similai to these o( most 


o. 


.©, 




.© 




,©,, 


Faci'lty promotions should be based in pad on 




■O. 




.© 




©. 


,©, 


Student publications should be cleaied by 












©. 


■O. 


,©,. 


.© . 




o. 


■O. 


,©,, 


.© 




o. 


,o. 


,©,, 




College officials have the right to ban peisons 


o. 


.o. 


,©,, 


,o 




Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should 


.©, 


•o. 


.© 


be given preferential treatment m college admissions 


©■ 


Most college officials have been too lax in dealing 


.©. 


.©. 


.o. 


.o 





Wa(hin«l*n. 0,C. Tf* 



, lOISSauthAihSlie 
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ONE DUPONT CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20036 



AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 



JULY. 1971 



If there are any trrors in tht address label to the left, mark this circle - 
and enter your correct name and address in the spaces below. 



Dear Muinbcr of Our Survey Punui: 

When you first entered college in 1967, you completed a brief information form 
indic.Ttiiigyotir ediK:itiiinal nnd career plans. That was the first part of a nationwide survey 
of what happens to people after iliey enter college. Now thai you have had sonte college 
experience, we should greatly appreciate your completing this brief questionnaire and re- 
turning it to UK in the enclosed envelope. We are interested in your responses even if you 
attended college for only a very short tinie. The information you |)rovide will be coded so 
that yon will remain iinonynioiis, and will be used for research purposes only, with your 
responses held tn strict profevsif>naI confidence. Since we are following up only a limited 
s:nnple, your participation is very important. Thank yon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Logan Wilson, President 



III 1 II 1 1 U M II 1 1 


Vour L 


nt Nam* First N^mw Init 


1 1 


1 1 1 1 II 1 11 M 1 1 II 1 


Strut ) 




1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II II 1! 1 1 1 II M II 



MAKE NO MARKS HERE 



©©(§)(§>© 
©0©©© 
©©©©© 
©©©©© 
©©©©© 
®®®®® 
®®®®® 
©©©©© 
®®®®® 
®@®@@ 



® ® ® ® ® ® 
©©©©©© 
©©©©©© 
© © © © © ® 
© © © © © © 

©©©©©© 
©©©©©© 
® ® ® ® © ® 
® @ @ © ® @ 



DIRECTIONS: Your respoiisns will be read by an automatic scanning device. Your careful observance of these few simple rules 
will bo most dpprcclntL'd 

Use only black lend pencil (No. 2!4 or softer). Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. 

Make heavy black marks that fill the circle completely. Make no stray markings of any kind. ves No 

EXAMPLE. Will matks mode with ball point pen or (ounJoin pen be properly read? Q ^ 



1, Please indicate which of the fol- 
lov/ing applied to you during the 
pcrioci, Jan, -June, 1971, and wliich 
you expect to apply during the per- 
iod, Sept,~Dec., 1971. (Mark as 
nu-iny as apply) 

Jan.- s«p. 
June Oei: ^ 

Attunding collt'gr. full 

omc tunderyr.iflti.upl . . o o 
Aliending col leg*?, par! 

tinlf.' t under gradual ftl . ...o o 
AtlentJi'tg grjfluaJP school . . o o 
Having a ien>f*or*ry college 

irtprruplion hllness. etc.) . © 
Autnthf g mqht uhoot. 

ddiiU ciJuft.liinf) O O 

Atlt )irll;ig ,1 othfr Uwwi 

J tolU <j«.< or univt'nity © © 

VVarfving jwrt hmr , . . © © 

WorKiog lull timo © © 

In mtlittifv serVitt. 

awlivc duty O O 

Bt«ing (1 housewite , © © 

BuinQ unemployed, looking 

for a job . © © 

B«ing unemployed, not 

looVing fof a Jab © © 



2. Who will be your em|:^Joycr this fall? Whom do you 
expect to be your long-run career employer? 
(Mark as m»ny as apply) 



During 
Fall, 
1971 

GoverMmcnt: 

Federal (incl. milllory) © 

State >]nd local . . ^ . o 

Ediicotion; 

Prtischool and/or kindergarlen - . . © 

Elementary school . . . , o 

Junior high school © 

Senior high school © 

Junior or Community college © 

Four ycjf college or university © 

Other non profit organisations'. 

Hospital, chnic. • • O 

SocinI vMMfare or community agency. ... © 

Church O 

Other non profit org^ni/atiuit © 

Bu«it)es.<;, industry and icruices: 

Setf.cmployed Q 

Srnoll company (up to 1000 employees) . . O 
Large company (more lhaii 1000 employees)© 

Other (incl. student, housuwtle). . . . o 

None Ido not plan to work) © 



Long-run 
Carver 

Employer 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



3. Which of the following job 
activities do you expect to bt 

doing-. 

A. in the fall of 1971? 

B. in your long-run career? 

{Mark as many as apply) 



, Fall, Long-run 

1971 Career 

Teaching © © 

Research ® © 

Administration. . ,® @ 

f,.lus . .® @ 

Service to clients 

or patients . . . .® @ 

None of the above 
(e.g', studying, 

horixsmaking). . .® @ 



I I 




I I I 



2.12 



I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



4. What is your probable career 
occupation? (Mark one) 
O Accountant or actuary 
O Actor or entertainer 
O Architect 
O Artist 

O Business (cterical) 
O Business executive 
O Business owner or proprietoi 
O Business sale$rr«n or buyer 
O Clergyman {min»$ter, i:3>ie$i) 
O Cfergv {other religious) 
O Clinical psvchologlsi 
O College teacher 
O Computer programrrwf 
O Conservationist or forester 
O Dtintisi (including orthodontist) 
O Dietitian or homt' economist 
(3 Engineer 
O Farnwr or rancher 
O Foreign Service worker 
(mctuding (liplomal) 
O Housewife 

O Interior d*icorator/de$igner 

O iO'erpretar {translator^ 

O l-»b technician or Jivgicrtjsi 

O l-'w enforceriAKii oMicer 

O Lawyer (attorney) 

O Military service (career) 

O Musician (performer, composer) 

O Nurse * 

O Optonwtrist 

O Phartrwcist 

O Physician 

O School counselor 

O School principul/superinteildent 

O Scientific researcher 

O Social worker 

O Statistician 

O Therapist IphVSical, 

occupational, speech} 
O Teachur lolemeniarv) 
O Teacher f secondary I 
O Veterinarian 
O Writer or journalist 
O Skilled trades 
O Other 
O Undecided 



5. Where will you most likely 
be living and working In the 
f*:i of 1971? (Mark one in 
e»ch column} ^ % 

% % 

On a I arm. Q® 

In a small town ...... .©(w) 

In a mod«jraie or large 

size town or city ©(w) 

In a metropolitan area. 

central city © (w) 

^ In a rTHttropDlitan area.. 

# suburb ©® 

I I I I I I I I I I 
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How Important are each of the following 
reasons for your career cholct? 
(Mark one in each row) 

\ 

\ ^o. 

Job openings arc generally available 

I ynjoy working with the kind of 

people involved (2)(D® 

This Is a well paying career . . . . . 
Persons in this cnrecr jre less vulnerable 

to military service, , , . .(2)®® 

This choice satisfies my parents* hopes , . ®®® 

I friel this enables me to mak« an important 

contribution to society , . . .®®® 

ThtirC are opportuniiies for rapid career 

advancumftnt ®©® 

There are opportunities for freedom ol action . , . .®®® 



7. How have you financed your college and living 
expenses at an undergfaduaie ? If you plan to 
•aitend graduate school, how do you expect to 
finance it? (Mark as many as apply) 

Souros % 

Support from your parents . , . . ,® 

Su;;jporl Irom your spouse. . . . .® 

F{;dcrar scholarship, fellowship, or grant . , ® 

State scholarship, fellowship, or grant . , ® 

Other scholarship, fellowship, or grant. . ® 

Federal loan . ,® 

Other loan ® 

College work-study program .® 

Research ussistanlship ® 

Teaching .issistantship .... .® 

Employmeni © 

Other sources (ssvingsi etc.) .© 



8. Which of the following have you dune since entering 
college in 1967? (Mark as many as Jpply) 

Got married • . . i . . . o 

Chan(}t!d major field o 

Changed caniur choice o 

Failed one or more couises O 

Graduated with ho»ors o 

Was elected to a studeni office o 

Joined 3 sociai fraternity, sorority, or club . ■ . o 

Authored or oo-sulhured published article 

Was elected to an academic honor Society. . . o 

Participated in student protests or dernonsirattons. 
Dropf^od out of colletje temporarily 

(exclude tronslerring) Q 

Dropjjfld out of college pern>anently O 

Tran.sloired to anoiher college before 

graduating , . -O 



, What is the highest degree you now liJi'J 
and what are your future ilogree ptntis? 
(Mark one in ench column) 

Nono , .®®©© 

Associate foi ecjuivjleni) 

(A.A.. A.S.. etc.) ®®0® 

Bathetor's Deijiee |A.B., 

B.A.. B.S..ftc.) . . ®®©® 

Master's Degree IM.A., 

,M.S.. etc.l 0®©© 

PhD. orEd.D ®0©© 

M.D., D.D.S.. D.V.M. or D.O. . . ®Cli)©© 

UL.8. or J.D. (Law) ® GO© 

B.D. (Divinity) 0OU© 

Other ©©O© 



10. iluw ufton havt> you cli.:Cii>.eJ / \.<ilicii>tl 
anj cjirt'kir plans or a pubiiible titmije in 
major field with uach of ihu fullOkViruj 
persons? (Mark one in each tow) 



CoHotju advisor. Q©® 

ACiideniic dean. . . . ©e® 

ne^ideiice hall (.ounsclor 0©® 

Guidanto couhielor . ......... (<3© © 

Fiiend OG® 

Professor or instiucior ©©® 

Placement couiijeloi or director. . . ©©© 
Family member or spouse . . . . ©©© 

Dean of men or Auincn O©® 

Cuunsvtur in nun uinvtrsitv »'y'i':v . ©©© 
Pur'iun ompluyud in my inleiided 

field ©©© 

Other ©©© 



11. What was yutir uiidergrtukiiiti} tjiMtk point 
«ivetagu for iHe entire time yovi utluiuled 
college? (Mark -me in eaeh column) 



3./5 /J.QQfAor Af) ® © 

3.25 3.74 (A-or Bk) © © 

2.75 3.24 (B) ® © 

2.25-2.74 (B-orC») ® © 

1.75-2.24 (C) . ® © 

1.25- 1.74 (C or D») © © 

Less than 1 .25 (D or less) ... © © 

II I I I 11 



2 1 3 



12. Below is a list of 66 different ncadernic fields 
grouped into general categories. Mark only 
ihree of the G6 fields as follows: 



O Ciir««;nt or tan undergraduji* fnajor f jold of sUfdy 
o Curiciit or \itu uiulergraduitt; minor field of study 
O t^r<i)|uj|e iitjjor liiild {coiiiplete if yuu ufu crirultud. or plan 
(o i}nroli« In yraduiite studies; oiliurvvisu, uintt) 



Arts Olid fluinonities 

CD0O 

00 O tutjiish (tiler Jture} 
O0Or'..« jrts 
Histnrv 

0' 30 ' -t *'K'i'K UfioUefnl 
O 00 ' ' j 'JJ« lotherf 

(./ . / O ■■■ • ■' ''^ «.lr 
. ! tjiviil Sci Jiicc 

('■''''. > 'i'--- • •" ■'^tfV 
KS 

( . ■. y(J L'uti>: y 



■ O A.ir.;iii. 

■ y ) I t t »■ -.''t lldta 
r ■...mj 

t ■^ j y '-I- t «ljf Stll«!l« 

- " /QOtriur 

1.1 J., ring 
■VHJi'') V. '..d( 

U' .O 

rJi , .It.. I S'ji'Jilue 
.000 

<-'t"'*f 



Professional 

©©O 

{niedicdl, dental. 

uburaiorv) 
©©© Nursing 
©©©PtiJiinacv 
©©©Prcdurnistrv 
©©©Pi clow 
©©©PieinedjCflf 
©©©P 

0©© 

phy^iLjl, speech) 
©©©Utiwf 

Sucidl Sciunce 

0 ©© AMtfiicpOioiJv 

0 0 © ELunornics 

0©©E<J'itJtion 

00©irsturv 

0(^©i"'u.ttttjl science 

iyoucrnint'tit. 

tilt, rtiljlionsl 
©©Op>/<-hologv 
©OOSuttjl vvork 
0 ©©3'JLioIogY 
0©©att>«r 

Ollmr riuUls 

0©O Ayti...oltufe 

C'^ O © CofiirtuniLulions 

(ijifio, T.V., etc.l 
(p(i) © t'-^utionics 

It* Llii^oloyvl 
00Oruifstrv 
00© liomu ticonuniics 
00©lnduitna} arts 
0©© t 'lJiv'rv itienciJ 
©©©Mii.t^tv sctonce 
0 0 © P»'Y>"t.»l uduCut»on 

jiij iccrtfLition 
©0 ©Other (tethnicil) 
©©©Other tnoiilechnical) 
0©©"J'»J«<-'tl«i) 



i"Ii2 ut} lie that onlvtluiitf circles Imvj lie«;n iniiikcd i 
ilio JtX»VU list. 



I I I I I 



13. Mark one in 
each row: 



Agree strongly 
Agree sontewhat 
Disagree somewhat 
Disagree strongly 



College l^cutty are rnofe competent than are students 

to spocify th« curriculum ©©©© 

The activities of married vvornen are best confined to 

the home and family ©©©© 

Partiiiti sliould be tliscourajiC'd front having large families . , . .©©©© 
Collegus would be improved if oryani^ed sports were 

de emphasized ©©©© 

Scientists should publish their findings regardless 

of the possible tonseqOences. ©©©0 

Rejlistic4illy, an individual person can do little to 

bring about thangcs in our society 0©©© 

The chief benefit of a Loileyij education is that it 

iriLrHases one's earning pow«r •©©©© 

My beliefs and altitudes Oie siniilar to those of most 

other people my age ©©©© 

Faculty promotions should be based in part on student 

evdioaiions ©©©© 

Student pubhcotioris should be clearer! by college officials . . . ©©©© 

Women should be subject to the draft . . . . ..©©©© 

Collegt; offjctJis havfj the right to bJii persons witlj extreme 

views from ^peaKmg oiJ c:impus ©O©© 

Students from disadvantaged social bacKgiouiids should be 

given prt^ferLvitial treatment tn college admissions . . ©©©© 

Must Lolluge oiliciats have been too lax in dealing 

y.rith student protests on campus . . . . . ©©©© 

Open admissions (admitting anyone who applies) should 

be adopted by all publicly supported colleges . . ©©©© 

Even if it employs open admissions, a college should 

award degrees based on the same perfornunce 

standards for all students >•©©©© 

Open admissions is a good idea because it equalises 

opportunities for Inylicr education ©©©© 

Open admissions i> o^^ay, but the students who have high 

school duhciencies or poor marks should attend separate 

colleges ©Q©© 

Open atfrnissiuiis is e good ided because it offers many 

students a chance »....©©©© 

Open admissions lowers the valuti of a degriie ©©©© 

Open admissions lowers tne repulatron of a college ©©©© 

Open adiiiissiorts dibcouiages apphuatiuns from outstanding 

htijli school yraduOttis ©©©© 

A student's giades should not be revealed to anyone off 

campus wtthoot his consfjnl ©©©© 

Students should be more militant in delending their interests . . ©©©© 
Studunis who Llisrupt the lunctionmg of j college should 

be expelled or suspended , , . , • • • . ©©©© 

Much of what is taught at college is iirelevant to what 

IS going on in the outside world . . . . , ©©©© 

Must laculty are strongly inteiested in the academic 

IJioblerns ol undergraduates ©©©© 

Collegtis should be actively engaged in salving 

social problems ...«©©©© 

Most rules governing student beiiavior at college are sensible . . ©©©© 
Most professois don't do much to earn their pay 0000 
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14» Indicate the importance to you **o^ 

personalty of each of the following: % 
(MarK one for each item) ^/^/^/■^a 
BeconiirQ accompi'shed m one of thi? pL'rforming arts ^^'^/^t^t^t 

tactinO, ddncing, eic.I ©(y)©® 

ButomitKj jn authotitv cn aspe.ul $ub|ecl in my subject I mid . , . ©©© © 
Oblaininu recognition frum rny culleagues for contributions 

in rnv special field ©©©© 

Becominy an dtxomPlisfied musician Iporfornxjr or composer) . . . © © © © 

Becoming an expert in finance and commercu ©©©© 

Havlnti administrative responsibdiiy for tfiu work of others © © © ® 

Being very well off financially ©©©© 

Helpinfl others wfio ore in difficulty ©©©© 

Participating jri an organization like tlie Ptucu Corps or Vista . . . .©©©© 

Becumif.g outstanding athlete . .T ©©©© 

Becomino a communiiy leader ©©©© 

Making (i theoretical coMtribuiuri to science ,©©©© 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) ©©©© 

Never being obfigaied to people ...©©©© 

Creating jrDstic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) ©©©© 

Keeping up to tUie with potuicjl affdirs ©©©© 

Btiina successful m .1 business of my own ©©©© 

Oevtiloping a mejninoful philosophy of life. ©©©© 

Having opportunities to be original and creative ©©©© 

Having a stable, secure future , ©©©© 

Being free from supervision in my work ©©©© 

Having opportunitius lo bti usL'ful to society ©©©© 

Havino a chance to exercise leadership ©©©© 

Living and working in the world of ideas © ©©© 

Working with people rather than things ©©©© 

Avoidtrtfl a high-pressure |ab -....©©©© 



15. How many coilegt; credit hours of work have you had in the 
following subjects? {Mark on» in each row) 







\ 


\ 






\: 


-0. 


Physical sciences 






0 


0 


0 


r 


6 


Biolotjtcoi sciences. . . . 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Malherruitic$' 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 








0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arts tmd humanities. . , 




.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Elementary school Pract 


ce tt'att^ing 


..© 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


SeCon<ljry school practic 


e teaching . 


••© 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



16, Undergraduate education in America would be improved if: 
{Mark as many ns apply) 

All courses werL» elective . , © 

Grades werf abolished © 

Course work were mcic relevant to contempornry life and probfems ... © 

Mot*« aitpniion wpr»; i^aifJ-io tl»e emotional growth of students © 

Stu(l(>nt^ wciB r»;'i>iir(!ff to '.pend a year in community set vice m 

the U S. or abro.)d © 

Thii colleije were gowrnorj completely by its faculty and studerHs © 

There wen* tpjs emphdsis on speciah^ed training and more on 

broid t»bfr<il {•duaition Q 



NOTE: IF YOU ARE (OR PLAN TO BE AT ANY TIME) AN ELEIVIEN 
TARY OR SECONOARY SCHOOL TEACHER, PLEASE ANSWER THE 
FOLLOWING ITEMS. (Olherwiw, you fiave finished; please return 
your questionnaire in the envelope provided. Thank you.) 



17A. When do you plati (or hope) to start teaching? 
(Mark one) 

I have already started on a full lime jolj. (skip to aqm 18) . . . . o 
I have aheatly started oii a pan lime jot^^is^ip to uem 18) . . . . © 

This year, on a full time bosis . . j... . , © 

This year, on a pafi tmie basis . . i- O 

In One to three yc,irs , © 

Some linrw fdter © 

B, Have you applied for a teaching position? (Mark one) 

Yes. 10 one sthuot iysiem and ft?(.e(ved a contract , .© 

Yes, to Inore than one SLlrt)ot sysiuni and received a contract • • © 

Yes, 10 one schoc*l sysieai, but futeivc'd no contract O 

Yes, to more tlioii une school syst«m, but received no corttriict . © 

No, because I an> not yet qualified © 

No, because I know that tejctimg |obs aro scarce © 

No, for other reasons ; © 



18. How long a teaching career do you anticipate? (Mark one) 

Less than two years ; © 

Two to five yeais , O 

Moie than five ye.us, but not the lest of niy working life © 

Most of my woikm?) hfe . • ■ © 

19. Which of tlie followintj kinds of pupils do you expect to be 
in the majo rity of those you teach on your first job? Which 
would you most ()ref,Kr to teach? {Mark one in each column) 





Expect 


Prefer 




To Teach 


To Teach 


Whiie/Caucisian . I 


, . . . . ~©~ 








© 




© 


© 


Oriental 


© 


© 


Mcxican-Anieiican/ChicafiO .... 


© 


© 




© 


© 


Other 


© 






^ © 


© 



'20. Which of the folloxviitrj kinds of pupils are you trained to 
teach, expecl to teach, prefer to teach, nnd feci prepared 
to teach? (Mark ns nitiiiy as apply) 



© 


© 


© 


© M«-nta'ly r<^l,ifd(!d cdildrLn 


© 


© 


© 


© Phyticilly }uniIit.Jt!i)fd tluklrtfn 


© 


© 


© 


© Emoiiunally disiiirbud children 


© 


© 


© 


© Excoptionally bri(|h,t £Hjldi(.n 


© 


© 


© 


© Hifjiily ctejtivt; chtldieh 


© 


© 


© 


©SocLiHy/econoiiiicaHy fftsatlfantajKd children 


© 


© 


© 


© BihfifjU.it cJuldrrn 


© 


© 


© 


©Puc.l.oofchililr.r, 


© 


© 


© 


©Adults 


© 


© 


© 


© f^one c»f the ^bove 



I 1 1 1 1 
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